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Teach Cookie Baking 
| AND Gift Making with 


Cookies 


Your students will love to bake these 
festive cookies and wrap them gayly 
as gifts. Why not suggest, too, that 
they tuck in the recipes? Everybody 
will want to know how to make cookies 
as good as these! And with pure, all- 
vegetable Crisco and this time-saving 
Crisco Mix, it’s easy as can be! 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


4 HOLIDAY COOKIES 
from One Crisco Cookie Mix 


Ingredients: 
5 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 pound Crisco (2's; cups 
1 tablespoon salt 


Equipment: 
1 large bowl or 20" square of paper 
pastry blender « container for storage 

Method: Combine flour and salt ina 

large bowl or on a square of paper. 

Cut Crisco into flour with a blender 

or two knives until pieces are the 

size of small peas. Store in covered 
container. Refrigeration is not nec- 

essary. 


fis SPICY FRUIT DREAMS 


(4 dozen 2" cookies) 


ALMOND SPRITZ 


(3 to 4 dozen cookies) 


Stir together: 
3 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 
cup sugar 
teaspoon baking powder 


Add and stir vigorously: } 
l egg « 1 tablespoon water 


Stir together: 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind : 
2 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 1 teaspoon almond extract ‘ 
1 cup light brown sugar ; 
: Place on lightly floured boare 
‘ to about !'," thickness. Cut with 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Holiday cookie cutters. Decorate , 


16 teaspoon cloves 


. with colored sugar. Bake o - 
14 teaspoon allspice g ke on un 


greased cookie sheet at 425° F. for | 


Add and stir vigorously: 8 to 10 minutes. 


2 eggs 
2 tablespoons orange juice lows FROSTED ORANGE TREATS 
Blend in: (3 to 4 dozen cookies) 


Stir together: 
2 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 
cup sugar 
teaspoon soda ) 


1!4 cups chopped nuts 
cups chopped dates 


Drop from teaspoon to cookie sheet 
which has been rubbed with Crisco. 
Bake at 375° F. for 10 to 12 minutes. Add and stir vigorously: 

l egg 

cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons grated orange rind 


OATMEAL COOKIES 


(3 to 4 dozen cookies) 


Drop from teaspoon to ungreased 
cookie sheet. Bake at 375° F. for 
10 to 12 minutes. Cool. Ice with 
Orange Icing. 


Stir together: 
2 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 
114 cups light brown sugar 
1 teaspoon soda 


Add and stir vigorously: 


1 egg 
2 tablespoons grated lemon rind 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 


Blend in: 2 cups rolled oats 


Shape into roll 2" in diameter. Wrap 
in waxed paper. Chill several hours. 
Slice, bake on lightly greased cookie 
sheet at 375° F. for 8 to 10 mins. 
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suggests a brand-new, easy-to-make 


Star Coffee Cake 


Ww Remember when you used to fold paper 


stars in kindergarten? That’s the way you 
make this gay and beautiful Star Coffee 
Cake, using biscuit dough instead of paper! 
Here’s the simple recipe: 


Star Coffee Cake 


1 No. 2 can (2'2 cups) DOLE crisp-cut 
Crushed Pineapple 
34 cup syrup drained from pineapple 
1 standard recipe of biscuit dough, using 
2 cups flour (or biscuit mix) 
4 cup butter or margarine, melted 
¥, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
¥2 cup pecans, or other nuts, chopped 
Small red and green gumdrops, halved 


Drain pineapple thoroughly. Make biscuit 
dough, using pineapple syrup instead of the 
milk called for. Roll out about 2 inch thick 
on lightly floured board, making a circle 


x 


w Says Patricia Collier, 
sy DOLE Home Economist, 
215 Market Street, 
- San Francisco 6, California: 


“In making this Star Coffee Cake, 
I wish you would notice DOLE 
crisp-cut Crushed Pineapple after 
it is drained. Instead of being 
mashed or shredded, the pineapple 
is cut into firm, juicy particles. 
This crisp-cut Crushed makes the 
cake look better and taste better.” 


inches in diameter. 


Oo. as Melt butter; stir in brown 
| ( sugar, cinnamon, nuts, and 

EZ, drained pineapple. 


il, = Transfer circle of dough to 
— a greased cooky sheet. Make 
5 slashes from outside edge 
toward center. (These should be about 3 inches long and 6 
inches apart at edge, as shown in smaller sketch.) 


Put 2 tablespoons of the pineapple mixture in each of the 5 
sections. Then, taking the corner of one section, fold it over 
toward the center, then overlap the other corner on top of this, 
making a point. Pinch together at the tip and along 
the double thickness to keep the pineapple from 
oozing out. Repeat with other 4 sections to make a 
5-point star. Spread remainder of pineapple mixture 
in center area. Brush surface of dough with melted 
shortening. Decorate with gumdrops. 

Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 20 to 25 minutes. 
Serve hot with cocoa, milk or coffee, for a holiday 
breakfast or brunch. 
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Here is your proof of topmost performance in a critical 
test of the oven of the Kelvinator Electric Range! Delicate 
Angel Food Cake and two high-moisture foods—giant, 
puffy Popovers and light, tender Cream Puffs—baked to 
a beautiful uniform brownness all at the same time, at one 
temperature (375°, 45 minutes). And without any re- 
arrangement on the shelves! Here’s proved performance 
that makes the Kelvinator Electric Range the perfect choice 
for your foods classes. 


You get equally superior performance from Kel- 
vinator’s 7-heat surface units. For extra-fast cooking . . . 
the Rocket Unit boils sufficient water in approximately 11/4 
minutes to steam-cook vegetables; other surface units—2!/y 
minutes. Here’s the quick, accurate heat you—and your 


students—will welcome! 


For greatest convenience, Kelvinator’s “Automatic 
Cook” times the big oven, “Up-Down” Unit, appliance 
outlet. Dual-interval Minute-Timer for timing quick opera- 
tions from 14 to 6 minutes, or periods up to 60. Different 
colored switch signal lights. Thermostatically controlled 
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KELVINATO 


Warmer Drawer. Plus advanced styling sure to win student 
admiration and interest. 


Of sturdy, wrap-around steel construction with welded 
internal braces, every Kelvinator Electric Range is porce- 
lain enamelled inside and out; all white surfaces are of the 
new acid-resisting titanium porcelain. Yes, in every way, 
Kelvinator is right for your school foods laboratory. See 
it today at your Kelvinator Dealer’s showroom! 


Low Prices 
You can get any model or models of Kelvinator Electric 


Freezers for your school foods 
Ask your Kelvinator 


Ranges, Refrigerators, 
laboratory at special low prices. 
Dealer or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 
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HAM AND NOODLE CASSEROLE 


1 6-oz. pkg. noodles, cooked 1 teaspoon each 


% cup Carnation salt & paprika 
Evaporated Milk Yq teaspoon dry mustard 
¥%, cup water 1 cups cooked ham, diced | 
3 tablespoons each Buttered bread crumbs 
butter & flour 


Drain noodles. Combine Carnation and water to 
make 1% cups rich whole milk. Melt butter in sauce- 
pan; blend in flour and seasonings; stir in % cup 
milk; add rest of milk; blend. Cook until thickened. 
Combine noodles, sauce and ham. Pour into buttered 
2-quart casserole. Top with crumbs. Bake in moder- 


ate oven (350°) 20 minutes. Serves 6 to 8. 
USE IT LIKE CREAM-— for candy, whipped toppings, and most | 


5 SS WITH THE MILK THAT WHIPS! | 
other “special” treats that usually require expensive cream. 


Millions of coffee-lovers like undiluted Carnation Evaporated 
Milk better than cream! 


CUT YOUR MILK BILL—by mixing Carnation with an equal 
. amount of water for all milk recipes. Diluted half and half, 
EVAPORATED & Carnation is richer than your State standard for whole milk! 


REMEMBER-— no other form of milk has so many wonderful uses. 


And homogenized, vitamin D enriched Carnation costs far i 


“from Contented Cows’ less than ordinary milk! 


CARNATION VELVET FUDGE 


3 squares (3 oz.) 1 cup Carnation Evaporated 
; unsweetened chocolate Milk, undiluted 
. 3 cups sugar 3 tablespoons butter 


2 tablespoons corn syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 

3%, cup chopped nut meats 
Cut chocolate over sugar into 2 qt. saucepan. Add 
syrup and Carnation. Stir over medium heat until 
sugar dissolves. Bring to a boil; cover and cook 2 
minutes. Uncover and cook,stirring occasionally, to 
234° F. or until soft ball forms when a small amount 
us candy is dropped into cold water. Remove from 
heat. Add butter; let cool without stirring until candy 
is 110° F. or pan is cool to palm of hand. Add vanilla. 
Beat until thick and no longer glossy. Add nut meats 
and spread in buttered pan. Makes 1% pounds. 


no FREE: New Home Service Bulletins — plus ‘‘Velvet 
; Blend Book” of helpful classroom recipes. Carnation 
: Company, Dept. B-120, Los Angeles 36, California 
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Originally this booklet was used as a 
teaching aid for social studies at the 
upper-grade, elementary school level. 


But since the subject matter deals 
with the historical background of food 
preservation, we thought, “Why 
wouldn't this book be useful to high 
school home economics teachers as 
well?” 


It presents dozens of useful and im- 
portant facts in interesting graphic 
form. These are the actual stories of 
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Story oF [Poop 


How man has preserved 
it through the ages 


| | 
how man has preserved food—the | AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 
evolution from primitive methods like Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-12-50 | 
salting and sun-drying to the food- | 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
canning processes of today. | | 
seni Aiea: ; Please send me my free copy of the book, 

We believe you will find this book | The Story of Food—How Man Has Preserved | 
instructive and stimulating. Order | /! Through The Ages. | 
your free copy today. (14" x 11", 13 | 
pages plus covers, in blue and white.) | Neme——— —_—_—_— | 
Fill in the coupon appearing on = | | 

School___ 
this page. We regret that, because ofa | | 
limited supply, we can offer only one | | 

book to a class. | | 
City State | 
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says Miss Anne 6G. Eifler 
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Director, Departments of Home Economics, Altoona Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 


“Fool-proof baking is one of 
the advantages of an Electric 


RECIPE Range. When teaching electric 
R ) 
ings cooking to our home 
TRAW® (makes classes we usually 
on 
J 1 ee ing include a good cake recipe to 
kage uP ilk 
Pom Flour water: demonstrate use of the oven 
Slic 6 of worm 
1 Cup sifted poking jorge container for baking. This can be done, 
i te 
ver to BAND page, of course, when the laboratory 
packas® h hot = ary gredi- 
place unth inutes- inutes- rogether knives equipment includes modern, 
m . . ’ 


Of course, it’s Electric! 


To help you in teaching the subject of Electric Cooking, send for FREE copy of 
32-page Teacher’s Manual—‘“‘Electric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” This is a 
complete and comprehensive work, covering every phase of the modern Electric 
Range. Prepared by a nationally-known authority. Information about equipping 


your school’s home economics laboratory with modern Electric Ranges may be 


had from your local electric service company or electric appliance dealer. 


To order your FREE copy of the 32- 
page Teacher’s Manual—‘“Electric 
Cooking—a Simplified Art,” use the 
coupon addressed to the Journal of 
Home Economics in the Coupon Sec- 
tion of this magazine. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electsical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


* DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 
PHILCO UNIVERSAL WESTINGHOUSE 


ADMIRAL »* COOLERATOR + CROSLEY 


HOTPOINT «+ KELVINATOR * LEDO + MONARCH + NORGE «+ 


| 
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strawberries and © 
ents into mixing pow!. Cut in 
until mixture resembles fine meol. Add milk a © 
fork soft dovg"- Let stond about? minute while preporind 
pastry cloth oF poard- Turn doug" out on pastry cloth. Knead lightly 20 
times- pivide dovg" in halves and roll each halt into a 6-inch circle- Place 
ie on paking sheet- Bake in oven 450° F- for 10-15 minutes: Next, place pottom 
piscvit circle serving piate- arrange Yq of strawberries and jwice overt 
piscuit- Top with second piscvit circle- arrange remainins 
strawberries over biscuit: Top with whippet cream 
and serve immediate: 
a= 
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“Cooking up” a lesson in nutrition 


A “never fail” recipe for teaching health and nutrition comes 


from Mrs. Evelyn Berlin, teacher in a one-room school in Cass EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
County, North Dakota. With her guidance, the class prepares a 
Experiences like the one described 


here often vield, in addition to 
improved diets, significant “fringe 
benefits” such as: 


simple and wholesome hot dish on the electric plate in the school 
room. Mothers like to get lists of the dishes to be served at school, 
so they can plan the foods for the lunch box and the other meals 


accordingly. 
“The children,” says Mrs. Berlin, “become very conscious of P 
@ Increased parent interest 
whether or not they have selected foods from the Basic 7 food P 
groups each day. The making out of menus and the study of P P 


@ Recognition of individual 
differences 


actual preparation of foods are concrete experiences they will 


never forget.”’ Like many other teachers engaged in nutrition 


projects, she feels that the way the children look forward / 
to their lunches and enjoy them more than compensatcs 
for her extra effort. For further information on the 
school lunch as a medium for teaching health and 
nutrition- in both large and small schools— write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1050, General Mille, Ino. 
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News 


Dear Members of AHEA, 

In my first letter to you as AHEA president, | 
am very happy to be able to tell you that the 
Permanent Headquarters dream we have been work- 


ing toward so long is now almost a reality. At 
last, we have actually purchased a building. We 


hope that within a few months our dream of a sub- 
stantial and dignified headquarters building, hous- 
ing efficient offices for the headquarters staff, suit- 
able working space for the committees who con- 
vene in Washington, and bespeaking a pleasant 
reception for members and public alike will be com- 
pletely realized. Now that we have our own four 
walls, I am sure we can complete that dream. 

But let me come back to earth a moment and tell 
you a bit more about finding the building. You 


American Home Economies Association Permanent Headquarters 


will remember that during the annual meeting in 
Boston, a permanent headquarters selection com- 
mittee headed by a former AHEA president, Mrs. 
Alderman, was appointed. Luckily, Mrs. 
Alderman arrived in Washington te survey possibili- 
ties only a day or two after “our building” was 
placed on the market so that we were among the 
It was my 


Katharine 


first organizations to see the building. 
eood fortune to be in Washington at the same time. 
The committee recognized in this building both a 
suitable headquarters building and a good invest- 
ment. They made the necessary investigations with 
legal and engineering advice and then secured the 
endorsement of the entire executive board to go 
ahead with purchase plans. These negotiations are 
practically completed, and we can come into pos- 
session of the building when the present owners 
move to larger quarters-—-sometime before March 1. 
Our new location will be in a very desirable section 
of the city; the address is 1600 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Because of the continuous effort on the part of 
Association members to raise the necessary head- 
quarters fund, we were able to pay about three- 
fourths of the cost of 
the building in cash 
and now we are antic- 
ipating that the drives 
states are carrying 
forward will help liq- 
uidate the remainder 
in a short time. 

I urge each of you 
to see our new perma- 
nent headquarters as 
soon as you can man- 
age to be in Washing- 
ton and begin now to 
think of 1600 20th 
Street, N.W.. as our 
official American 
Home Economies As- 
sociation address. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE FALiGarrer 
Note: The 


brings you 


JOURNAL 
this news at the earli- 
est moment possible 
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tails in a later issue 


for more de- 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26 to 29, 1951 
Headquarters: Cleveland Public Auditorium 
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Changing Social Patterns in Japan 


MAUDE WILLIAMSON 


Dr. Williamson, as home making consultant in 
the civilian information and education section, 
GHQ-SC AP, in Tokyo, advises the Ministry 
of Education in the development of a home- 
making program for the public schools im 
Japan, She was formerly head of home eco- 


nomics education at Colorado State College. 


IN years ago one might have written on 

family life in Japan with assurance that a 

fairly uniform and stable pattern of family 
life could be pictured. Today, one cannot write with 
such assurance. The pattern of family life in Japan 
is changing, from the Emperor’s household down 
to that of the small shopkeeper and farmer, with 
perhaps the slowest changes taking place in the 
latter group. For hundreds of years, family life 
in Japan maintained a consistent pattern, with three 
family groups built tightly together: the national 
family, the clan or community family, and_ the 
The 1946 has 
Perhaps no one as yet quite 


household family. constitution of 
changed this pattern. 
realizes to what extent, but one can truthfully say 
that the social structure of Japan has been revolu- 
tionized under the new constitution and the influ- 
the Occupation Forces. It is this big 


ence of 


change which needs to be understood. 


Location Determines Tempo of Change 


I came to Japan late in July 1949. Within three 
days, I started travels which have taken me to 
every major island in Japan. I have talked with 
hundreds of people—men, women, girls, young men. 
I have been in many cities. I have passed through 
rural areas by train and by jeep; ridden through 
farm and fishing villages where ten miles an hour 
watched miles and miles of 


seemed like speeding; 
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rice paddies, fruit orchards, and villages pass by 
the train window. I have read widely. 
here long enough to know how little I know, but 


Family life in Japan is 


I have been 


thing I do know: 


changing—rapidly in the cities, slowly in the farm 


one 


homes, 

Family life is closely related to, if not determined 
by, the status of the women members of the family, 
and the status of women was changed in the new 
constitution of 1946. By that constitution, women 
in Japan were given legal equality with men. “All 
of the people are equal under the law and there 
shall be no discrimination in political, economic, or 
social relations because of race, creed, sex, social 
Women 


status, or family origin.” now vote and 


inherit property. 


Daughters Achieve Legal Rights 


Formerly, the first son inherited, then the next, 
and so on. The daughter had no right to sueces- 
sion. This change sounds simple and normal to 
us Americans, but it is the basis for a great change 
in family life here. Formerly, the eldest son in- 
herited not only property but also the headship 
of the house and by that inheritance became the 
honored member of the family to whom all others 
must give respect, even the mother. The head of 
the family determined what should be done, decided 
marriages, and gave a second or third son permis- 
sion to leave the household and seek a livelihood 
elsewhere. The women were submissive to the men. 
Submissiveness was a virtue—so girls were taught. 
Sut when the eldest son married, the mother took 
precedence over the new young wife, who became 
the servant of the older wife. I have been told 
many times that the frustration of years is then 
vented on the new wife. 

Now, man and wife are equal legally. The elder 
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son is no longer the financial and moral head of 
the house. The daughter inherits equally. She can 
be independent. This change in legal structure is 
causing confusion, however. In one rural com- 
munity, a group of women decided in a meeting 
that they were now equal to their husbands and, 
therefore, the husbands should get up in the morning 
at the same time they did! Women are groping 
for their new status. 

Formerly, all marriages were arranged through 
a mutual friend or “go-between.” Young people 
ordinarily did not associate before marriage after 
the early elementary school years. Indeed, the 
young couple may have met only once before the 
marriage day. That custom still remains, of course. 
One fine young man told me not long ago that he 
was going to be married as soon as he could find a 
house. He had been down at Osaka with a friend 
to see the girl. He liked her, and they will be 
married. In contrast, one of the leaders in home- 
making education told me that she had two sons, 
the elder old enough to be married. She and her 
husband wanted him to select his own wife, but 
“he has so few opportunities to meet girls.” 


Coeducation Established 


Coeducation has been established and this vear 
reached the upper secondary school, which means 
that boys and girls will know each other in school. 
A story told me by an American of a Civil Affairs 
Team of the Occupation Forces will illustrate the 
changes taking place because of this school asso- 
ciation. A boy wanted to take a certain girl to 
the movies. He esked this American about it and 
was encouraged. The boy’s parents arranged with 
the girl’s parents for the date. Reporting on the 
experience later, he said it was a success. “But.” 
he added, “that girl was a bad girl.”” When asked 
why, he enswered, “You know she went to the 
movies with a boy before coeducation!” What co- 
education will do to merriege customs and relations 
between husband and wife, boys and girls, remains 
to be seen. One sees young people together in cities. 
Not long ago, I walked through the grounds of a 
bombed and burned Buddhist temple. Just as in 
the United States, there were young couples strolling 
together, or sitting on the stone steps among the 
ruins. I have even seen a few couples walking down 
the street hand in hand. 

A broad homemaking program in the secondary 
schools is replacing the old skill courses in cooking 
and sewing. In this program, the units on family 
relationships have given the greatest difficultv and 
cause universal concern to homemaking teachers. 
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Particularly have boy and girl relations given 
trouble. There was no body of subject matter to 
teach. No code of action or list of social customs 
was available. How should boys and girls treat 
each other during secondary school years? When a 
group of teachers was asked to write down just one 
rule of conduct which should be taught, only one 
specific rule was given. It was, “Boys and girls 
should never be alone together.” That statement 
expressed the old attitude toward premarriage rela- 
tions. Several groups of parents, one school stu- 
dent body, and several groups of teachers are now 
trying to write out some statements of social eti- 
quette which boys and girls should follow with each 
other. In time, these young people will have a book 
on good manners and premarriage relations, and 
perhaps much of the present concern will dis- 
appear. 


Position of Preschool Children 


One cannot write about family life without telling 
about children. Children are everywhere in Japan. 
They play in the alley-like streets in their wooden 
geta. Little children, from a few weeks to two or 
three years of age, are carried on the backs of 
others—mothers usually, fathers frequently. some- 
times older sisters or brothers. They are tied on 
with a piece of canvas or just a strip of cloth under 
the shoulders and under the buttocks. Thev look 
like little frogs, with feet dangling, and hands 
clinging. They are completely submissive while be- 
ing carried. I have seen not more than half a 
dozen crying among the thousands I have seen being 
carried. They develop a close kinship with the 
mother which remains with them through the vears. 
I have been interested in the reports of several 
home surveys in which many girls have shown their 
concern over their mothers, wishing life could be 
made easier for them. Here again, a great change 
is taking place. When one man, who had been away 
from Japan for 18 years, was asked wherein he 
noticed the greatest change in Japan, he answered, 
“The men. Eighteen years ago, a man would never 
be seen carrying a baby. He would always be 
walking several paces ahead of his wife.” Parents 
are devoted to their children, but these children just 
grow up with little guidance until they enter ele- 
mentary school, when, I am told, there is consid- 
erable difficulty in making adjustments. 

Old people in Japan are cared for by their chil- 
dren and honored in the household. The first re- 
sponsibility has rested on the eldest son. Now, some 
concern is developing for fear this time-honored 
responsibility may be forgotten. 
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Homes in Japan are simple, with few furnish- 
ings. A low table, cushions, a tokonoma (alcove), 
a kakemono (picture), and a vase of flowers or 
decorative object—perhaps a few shelves—will com- 
plete a room. Floors are covered with tatami (straw 
mats about an inch and a half thick) on which one 
never steps when wearing shoes. Shoes are taken 
off at the door. A kind of carpet slipper may be 
put on to walk along the wood floor of the narrow 
area which is like a veranda or hall, but these slip- 
pers are removed when one steps on the tatami 
covered floor. Ellen H. Richards wrote of the 
“dominance of things.” She would not so write 
of Japan. Here, too, a change is taking place. 
Better homes will have a room furnished in western 
style. Some are saying that American bathroom 
facilities will stay in those houses which have been 
remodeled and rented to Americans. 

Better homes have servants. In other homes, the 
women are drudges. Of all the things I have seen 
here, I have been most deeply impressed with the 
amount of human labor which is used in Japan just 
to live. Home labor-saving devices are almost un- 
known. Their advantage is not recognized. Per- 
haps they are unwanted by some. One man, a 
college professor, said to me that women would not 
know what to do with their time if they did not 
work. Perhaps that is now true. 


Few Women Attend Social Functions 


Certainly women do not usually go with their 
husbands to social gatherings. Many times I have 
been a guest with one or two other American women 
at a social affair given by educators for Americans, 
but only once has a Japanese wife been present, 
and that was at a small luncheon in the office of a 
college president. But here, too, some change is 
taking place. Let me describe three homes I have 
been in. The first was the home of a rich man in 
a city. The wife, in a beautiful kimona, met us at 
the door and bowed to the floor. We entered and 
she disappeared. We had tea served by a maid; 
then when we left, the wife again appeared and 
bowed to the floor in farewell. Another was the 
home of a fairly well-to-do farmer in one of the 
so-called feudalistie areas of northern Japan. We 
entered through the dirt-floored storeroom-kitchen 

-stepped up some 15 inches to the tatami covered 
living area—and sat around an ash-filled pit some 
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18 inches deep in which a small wood fire was 
burning, with smoke going up to the blackened 
rafters as there was no chimney. I was given the 
seat of honor; next in order was the grandfather, 
oldest son, second son, and the others. The wife 
served us tea, then stood in the corner of the room 
observing us, but not introduced to or brought into 
the group. A third home was a charming old city 
dwelling. We were met by the man and his wife. 
She served us tea on a beautiful low table, in 
exquisite cups, then sat down and joined us. All 
three of these homes were in the same area, with 
the same general stvle of house, but with different 
social patterns. 


Interpretations of Courtesy 

Japanese people are courteous. Their ways of 
being polite are different from ours but are equally 
important to them. We shake hands or nod and 
say, “Good morning.” They bow. They never 
fail to thank you for anything vou have done. They 
have met me at trains at four-thirty in the morning 
and have come to the station to say “Good-bye” at 
eleven-thirty at night. But those who have had no 
contacts with us will push ahead of us in the ele- 
vator and never think of holding a door open for us. 
Discourtesy is not meant, however. One young 
man, an interpreter, said to me once, “The most 
difficult thing for me to remember is to let the lady 
go through the door first.”” That was several months 
ago. Now, he not only always holds the door 
open for me but does the same for Japanese girls. 
He even carries the bags of my Japanese woman 
interpreter. 

Yes, Japanese family life is changing. Women 
are slowly, very slowly, and with great struggle 
and heartaches, gaining status. One of my most 
gratifving experiences came on my last trip out, 
when a member of the prefectural school board 
came down to the station to see me off—and brought 
his wife! On the same trip another man, a college 
professor, said, “I hope you will come back again. 
I would like you to come to my home and meet 
my wife.” Many decades were required for women 
in the United States to reach their present status 
and for families to become democratic in nature. 
It will be years—probably decades—before a simi- 
lar status is reached here, but change is taking 
place and progress being made. 


Help This Number Grow! 


SaLLty: Which states have topped their 1949-50 membership totals? 
Sve: I know that one. They are Oklahoma, Louisiana, Maine, and Utah. 
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American Family Life in Japan 


During the past five years, large numbers of 
American families have been living abroad as 
part of the United States forces occupying the 
conquered areas, or more recently as business- 
men in these areas. In this article, Mrs. 
Maack presents a candid picture of a family’s 
efforts to recognize and balance out the restric- 
tions and compensations of life abroad under 
these conditions. The author and her family 
live in Yokohama. 


HETHER a person living in Japan is a 

member of the occupation, a foreigner 

outside the Occupation Forces, or a na- 
tive Japanese, most of what happens politically, 
economically, and socially in Japan today is initi- 
ated by the occupation in the form of an order, an 
instruction, or a suggestion. In some cases, it is 
simply countenanced by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers. 

There are many fundamental differences between 
the life of American families in Japan as a part of 
the occupation and that of American families who 
are “commercial entrants” in Japan. The occupa- 
tionaire is supported by the army, whose paternal- 
ism extends to providing everything, while the 
“commercial entrant” is dependent on local facili- 
ties and markets. As commercial entrants, we 
enjoy a few occupation privileges; we may go to 
church at the chapel centers; our children may 
attend the occupation schools; and we are permitted 
to belong to some of the occupation-sponsored 
civilian clubs. The army radio is free to all, inelud- 
ing the Japanese. We go as guests to some army 
functions. 

As commercial entrants, we are subject to two 
sets of law. Theoretically, we are to abide by 
Japanese law, but we are also answerable to mili- 
tary law. Life is complex under these diverse cir- 
cumstances. Some amusing and confusing situ- 
ations arise concerning the use of money. The 
occupation uses military scrip (dollars) for ex- 
change in the commissary, PX, movies, post office, 
and clubs. The commercial entrant uses convert- 
ible yen, which we purchase by stateside check 
at the branches of any of the American banks 
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Then we have a third money 
which everybody uses—Japanese yen for purchases 
in Japanese stores. We are required to have a 
Japanese driver’s license; in fact, we are not per- 
mitted to have an occupation driver's license; yet 
the military police can give us a parking ticket, 
take us into court, and assess a fine. 

Some customs and living habits of the Japanese 
make their country appear topsy-turvy to the 
American. Time is relative. Appointments kept an 
hour late cause no embarrassment; apology is 
neither given nor expected. Entertaining is almost 
never done at home. Automobiles are driven on 
the left side of the road. A saw cuts on the up- 
stroke. Revolving doors move in the opposite diree- 
tion from that to which we are accustomed. Women 
walk on the outside of the street and usually carry 
all the burdens. I have seen a pregnant woman 
with a bundle of wood strapped to her back and 
a child on top of that walking beside a man earry- 
ing nothing heavier than his pipe. While most 
Americans consider it fortunate if the first child is 
a boy, Japanese prefer the first child to be a girl. 

Before the war, old-timers tell me, living ex- 
penses in Japan were less than in the United States. 
Quite the reverse is true today. For example, our 
February electrical power bill for our eight-room 
house was $56. Even though this included hot 
water, cooking, and lights, it is still exorbitant. 
Cigarettes are $3.75 a carton. Water costs an aver- 
age of $3.50 a month. All American cars, even our 
jeep station wagon, are classified as large, and the 
yearly tax is ¥ 26,000 ($72). Gasoline is 36 cents 
per gallon. 

Our ¥ 60,000 a month for rent is probably the 
most reasonable item in our expenses. We have a 
western style house, with an entrance hall, living 
room, dining room, powder room, kitchen, servants’ 
rooms, three bedrooms, bath, and screened porch. 
The kitchen, which was rebuilt to my specifications 
when we moved in, is far superior to most Japanese 
kitchens. My Japanese neighbor was quite startled 
when I painted it white with a touch of red for 
trimming. Most Japanese kitchens are a dark 
brown with opaque glass windows. I was amused 
when a few weeks later I walked into her kitchen 
and found it a gleaming white also. 


operating in Japan. 
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My two older children occupy the same room, 
which was the only Japanese-style room in the 
house. We had the tatami (rice straw matting) 
replaced with wood flooring, since shoes wear out 
the tatami very fast. This room has numerous 
closets with sliding doors for clothes, toys, and 
other belongings. The futon (bed) closet was easily 
converted into bunk beds, leaving all the floor 
space for play. From the screened porch, we have 
a beautiful view of Fuji on one side and Tokyo 
Bay on the other. 

Our garden is about 20,000 square feet, and the 
entire property is surrounded by a fence 5 feet 
high with huge gates at the entrance. I had a 
phobia-like antipathy for these typical high fences 
at first, for I had lived most of my life in the wide 
open spaces of the western United States. Aside 
from the privacy afforded, however, the one big 
advantage is that the children are not tempted to 
wander away. The garden has ample room for 
tricvele runs, sand pile, wading pond, swings, climb- 
ing units, and play house well away from areas 
used by adults. The house and garden I love! 

Japanese servants present some humorous prob- 
lems with our children. Nikki had learned to dress 
herself when she was only two years old, but Bill, 
who was making good progress when he arrived in 
Japan, soon became helpless because the servants 
did everything for him. At first, the servants were 
inclined to be quite partial to the male child 
according to Japanese custom. One day when 
Bill and I were in the garden together, he did some- 
thing for which I felt I must punish him. The 
laundress who was working for us at the time 
could understand no English, but she grabbed him 
into her arms and spoke to him in consolation, at 
the same time looking at me as though I were an 
ogre. 

Medical care in the early days of the occupation 
was provided for foreigners by the army at a nomi- 
nal fee. The International Hospital in Yokohama 
is being re-equipped as fast as we can raise the 
money. It is run by Catholie Sisters and has one 
American doctor on the staff. There are some good 
Japanese dentists in Yokohama, and in Tokyo there 
is an American dentist who manages a rather large 
clinic. Never have I had such a gentle and thorough 
cleaning job as was done by a young Japanese den- 
tist. Medically speaking, however, the most satis- 
factory condition for foreigners is a good state of 
health. 

Sending our children to the occupation schools 
costs $165 per semester plus lunch money. We do 
so because we think it is a rare opportunity for 
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them to go to schools that are typically American. 
There are also good schools here, with the class- 
work all conducted in English, and the children 
will go to these when the occupation evacuates. 

Shopping is for the most part fun even though 
tedious. In the vegetable market (there are hun- 
dreds of small ones and no supermarkets), we get 
a variety the whole year round. In addition to 
the common vegetables, we have lotus root, burdock 
root, bamboo shoots, bean sprouts, and various 
kinds of peas and beans. There is an abundance 
of citrus fruit here. Apples and persimmons are 
delicious and can be bought in many varieties. 
Strawberries come on the market in January and 
last until July. 

Beef, veal, and pork can be had in about the 
same quality and at about the same price as at 
home. Ham and bacon are available and are often 
delicious, but one never knows until they are cooked 
whether the predominant flavor will be fish or pork. 
Occasionally even the eggs have a fishy taste. This 
taste is caused by the use of fish as feed. On the 
market, fresh fish of almost any kind is always in 
abundance. 

Our recreation here is as varied as it is at home. 
My husband and I both like to browse in the shops. 
Some of them look like junk shops but harbor some 
very interesting and valuable articles. Each time 
I go into one of the city department stores, the 
shelves are a bit fuller, and the variety and quality 
is better than it was the time before. On Sunday, 
we go to one of several Christian churches in Yoko- 
hama. The rest of the day is usually spent on a 
pieniec with the children. One morning a week I 
sew for an orphanage. One afternoon a week I 
play duplicate bridge. The children’s lives are not 
much different from those of children in America. 

The ingenuity of the Japanese at copying and the 
relatively low cost of labor make it possible to 
express individuality in clothes and interior deco- 
ration that would be prohibitive at home. Rugs, 
furniture, and table linens can be made to order 
reasonably. <A pair of alligator shoes made to order 
for a polio victim whose feet were no longer mates 
costs less than $10. A good dressmaker or tailor 
can make anything from a picture. 

As can readily be seen, there are advantages and 
disadvantages to living in Japan. With the world 
situation as it is, the political and economic condi- 
tions are at present unstable and at times seem- 
ingly precarious. I am enjoying it here, and I am 
not unhappy. The experience is rich, but I hope 
I never come to feel, as some of my British and 
German friends have, that this is home. 
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Fatigue in Relation to House Care 


Dr. Gross is head of the department of home 
management and child development in the 
School of Home Economics at Michigan State 
College. This article is one of a series sug- 
gested by the health committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 


NE of the objectives of home management 
has been the avoidance or lessening of 
fatigue in homemaking activities. Home 

economists in the management field have accepted 
without much discussion or even thought the idea 
that fatigue accumulates in the body, perhaps 
quantitatively, in relation to output of energy; that 
is, one uses a certain amount of energy and thus 
becomes “tired” to a definite (though unmeas- 
ured) degree from the effort expended. Hence, the 
universal assumption in home management litera- 
ture that it is desirable to cut down energy output. 
There are unquestionably times when it is desirable 
to reduce it as, for example, in heart cases, but such 
problems are not within the scope of this paper. 

Within the last few years, a newer interpretation 
of fatigue as different from body impairment has 
been developed. Bartley and Chute (1), from a 
sareful survey of what is known about fatigue, 
‘ame to the conclusion that it is an outcome of cer- 
tain forms of personal disorganization rather than 
lack of energy. They put fatigue in a category 
with anxiety. They state that fatigue has never 
been adequately described but has been taken for 
granted and perhaps considered undefinable. There 
is also confusion in popular thinking between local- 
ized muscle discomfort, such as comes from unae- 
customed body positions like kneeling, and either 
impairment or fatigue. In developing the plan for 
the research study described here, the author of 
this article had come to realize that energy output 
from relatively few household tasks is great enough 
to cause any high degree of fatigue and that there 
must be other explanations of tiredness. Work done 
by Ve Nona W. Swartz (2) and authorities quoted 
by Elaine Knowles in her doctoral thesis at Cornell 
University underlay this view. In addition, an 
earlier study on home management done at Michi- 
gan State College had shown a positive relationship 
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between accomplishment of work planned and lack 
of tiredness (3). 

This particular study was the outgrowth of re- 
search in work simplification undertaken during 
World War II. It was quite easy to demonstrate 
reduction of time through improvement of work 
methods, but the persistent question arose as to 
whether fatigue was reduced in the same measure 
or in any measure by this reduction in time. Several 
plans proposed for investigating the subject were 
partially developed, but none was carried out until 
1948. By that time Dr. Bartley had joined the 
department of psychology at Michigan State Col- 
lege, and he worked in an advisory capacity with 
research staff throughout 
The specifie purpose 


the home 
the conduct of this project. 
of this study was to investigate the development 


management 


of fatigue during a two-hour period of related house 


care activities centered around “weekly cleaning.” 


The study, as carried out in 1949 in East Lansing, 


consisted of two sets of observations of home- 
makers doing what they considered to be their 
weekly cleaning. The research staff during 1948- 
49 fortunately included Mrs. Ruth C. Whitehouse, 
trained at Purdue under M. FE. Mundel 
niques of observing and charting work activities. 


She made all the observations and achieved excel- 


in tech- 


lent rapport with her subjects. 

The sample consisted of 20 women who were 
classified as being within the following controls: 
(1) residence in same house of at least one year, 
(2) at least one child of school age, (3) marriage of 
at least 10 years’ duration, (4) the menopause not 
reached, (5) women who considered themselves in 
their “usual” state of health, (6) women in the 
habit of doing their own cleaning, and (7) no room- 
ers or boarders. A random sampling on a_ block 
basis was planned but was partially abandoned 
to meet the rigid controls. 

The procedure occurred in three steps. In Step IT, 
preliminary contact was made to determine eligi- 
bility, to assure co-operation, and to obtain certain 
information about fatigue. Step ITI consisted of 
observation of the woman in her home during ap- 
proximately two hours of what she considered her 
weekly cleaning, carried out in her accustomed 
manner at her usual time. The observer made a 
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Process Chart—Man Analysis and asked, first after 
30 minutes and then at 15-minute intervals, con- 
cerning the homemaker’s state of fatigue. Any 
free comments made about fatigue were also re- 
corded. In Step III, which was carried out after 
an interval of a week or more, the observer watched 
the homemaker for general cleaning procedure and 
questioned her concerning fatigue as in Step II. 
There was no insistence that the activities of weekly 
cleaning be identical in the two observations. 
Throughout both, the co-operator was urged to work 
in her accustomed manner. 


Findings 


Little attempt is made to discuss the findings as 
statistical data because of the small number of 
cases that were studied. The interviewer, first be- 
cause of illness and then because of her acceptance 
of another position, was unable to complete a larger 
study as planned. No other competent interviewer 
Was immediately available and, had there been, the 
data might not have been strictly comparable. 
There is much subjective judgment throughout this 
pilot study. The group of co-operators proved to 
be a relatively homogeneous group, largely with 
some college training (17 cases) and business or 
professional experience (16 cases). 

Cleaning procedures and attitudes. Although the 
researchers have found only a few indications of 
relationships between procedures and state of fa- 
tigue, home economists will be interested in how 
these women performed their weekly cleaning and 
how they felt about it. 

There were certain similarities. Friday was the 
common cleaning day for 15 women, and 17 women 
cleaned the living room that day. All used like 
tools—vacuum cleaners, cloths, and a variety of 
brushes and mops. Half enjoved using the vacuum 
cleaner. Three-fourths were indifferent to or ae- 
tively disliked cleaning. One-third disliked serub- 
bing especially, and half said that that job fatigued 
them. A similar proportion said stooping and kneel- 
ing during cleaning tired them. As specially fa- 
tiguing activities, one-third mentioned lifting; two- 
thirds indicated the moving of furniture. About 
half disliked “puttery” cleaning. Two-thirds dis- 
liked having people around when they cleaned. 
Several negative attitudes appeared. 

The average woman in this group moved nearly 
every two minutes either within a room or between 
rooms, performed more than two operations! per 
minute, and stopped about six times per hour. 


? An operation Was any gross actin ity carried out with the 


arms and hands. 
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The recorded differences in procedure were fewer 
than the likenesses. The number of rooms cleaned 
varied from one to seven (the bathroom was con- 
sidered a room), with two-thirds cleaning two to 
four rooms. Order of procedure was a variant. 
Five women carried each cleaning process, such as 
dusting, throughout the whole area cleaned. Six 
carried it through an entire room. The other nine 
carried it through only a small portion of a room. 
In regard to general order of work during the two 
observations, nine definitely varied, three 
showed minor variations. 

A simple quality score showed variations from 
6 to 18 with an average of 12.6 + 0.78. It was as 


follows: 


1. Proper use of equipment 3 
2. Removal of dirt 12 
a. Collected not scattered 3 
b. Furniture moved 3 
c. All surfaces cleaned 3 
d. Getting into corners 3 
3. Reconditioning of furniture 3 


18 


There were differences in ratios of room-to-room 
movements to operations—as low as 1 movement to 
18 operations and as high as 1 movement to 2 
operations. There were also differences in ratios 
of delays to operations—from 1 delay to every 4 
or 5 operations to practically no delays. A low 
ratio of both movements and delays to operations is 
presumably desirable. 

Fatigue. Two types of findings are here pre- 
sented as having a bearing on the nonenergistic 
theory of fatigue—the fatigue patterns of the 20 
eases and the linkage between a few variables and 
the degree of fatigue expressed, 

The co-operators’ expressions of fatigue were de- 
scribed as Little, Moderate, and Great. Their 
judgments were completely subjective and unques- 
tionably varied from subject to subject. It was, 
however, assumed that these expressions would be 
consistent within a subject. They are shown in 
the chart, roughly in order of decreasing fatigue 
experienced, Six women experienced Great Fatigue 
during one or both observations; nine experienced 
Moderate Fatigue; and five, Little or No Fatigue. 
The startling thing to the researchers was the sim- 
ilarity of the two patterns of each co-operator 
although, as has been stated above, twelve of the 
women made minor (3) or major (9) variations in 
their procedures. 

The effeet of the brief “rests” or pauses (shown 
in the chart by breaks in lines) in reducing fatigue 
cannot be explained by the energistie concept of 
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fatigue. So short a pause as two to five minutes 
would not restore the body. The vacillating of 
fatigue during the work period also militates against 
its being energistic. In many cases, it was prob- 
ably muscular discomfort. In 14 instances, fatigue 
was expressed immediately following stooping or 
kneeling. 
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FaTIGUE PATTERNS OF WOMEN 
Doinc WEEKLY CLEANING 


KEY 
— — First observation 
Second observation 


Numbers indicate minutes 


Letters indicate degrees of fatigue 


N —none 
L -little 
M — moderate 
G great 


Because of the very small sample, any linkages 
between certain factors and the occurrence of 
fatigue can be taken only as indicators. Three were 
found—(1) quality score, (2) logical sequence of 
work, and (3) ratios between number of operations 
and (a) trips between rooms and (b) delays. 

When the quality scores were grouped under three 
headings, Little or No Fatigue, Moderate Fatigue, 
and Great Fatigue, the following spread appeared: 


December 1950 
LITTLE OR NO MODERATE GREAT 

SCORE FATIGUE FATIGUE FATIGUE 
Below 7 1 
7to 9 1 1 1 
10 to 12 1 3 3 
13 to 15 1 3 — 
16 to 18 2 2 1 
Total 5 9 6 


When the five cases of Little or No Fatigue were 
compared with the six cases of Great Fatigue, there 
were more indicators of lack of routine and inde- 
cision in the latter. Only two of the Little Fatigue 
group used different sequences during the two ob- 
servations. Five of the Great Fatigue group used 
different sequences. When the ratio of operations 
was compared with movements from room to room, 


the following appeared: 
OPERATIONS PER 
GROUP MOVE MENT FROM 
ROOM TO ROOM 


Range Average 
Little or No Fatigue 3 to 18 10.1 
Great Fatigue 2to 6 46 


A comparison of the ratio of operations to delays 
showed that the most steady worker of the Great 
Fatigue group had proportionately more delays 
than did the least steady of the Little Fatigue 
group (with one exception). 

A large-scale study would be necessary to verify 
these findings. They point, however, to orderly 
procedure with relatively few delays as being linked 
with lack of fatigue—a possible indication of mental 
confusion, not energy output, as a source of fatigue. 
Some of the freely expressed comments not dis- 
cussed above bear out this supposition. The sim- 
ilarity in individual fatigue patterns between the 
two observations may indicate that each person 
establishes habits of fatigue in relation to specific 
activities. The patterns showed no consistent de- 
velopment of fatigue from the beginning to the end 
of the work period, nor could the reduction in 
fatigue after short rest periods be explained on the 
basis of energy renewal. 
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Educational Possibilities: Housing 


Miss Shultz is an assistant professor in the 
home economics department at Indiana Uni- 
versity. She was an educational consultant 
to the Federal Public Housing Authority. She 
is the author of “Making Homes,” “Housing 
and the Home,” and “The Young Consumer.” 


OUSING has been recognized as one of the 
educational responsibilities of home econo- 
mists since the publication of the first issue 

of the JourNAL; yet in housing, as compared with 
the areas of food and clothing, relatively little has 
From the consumer’s point of 
view, however, housing is of major importance, and 
home economists in education are concerned with 
consumer problems. Second only to food, expendi- 
tures for rent and the costs of ownership take the 


been accomplished. 


largest proportion of the consumer’s dollar; and, 
when operating expenses are regarded as a part of 
the cost of living in a family dwelling, the propor- 
tion is still greater. That home economists do have 
a share in the responsibility for improved standards 
in housing cannot be denied. 

The question has been not so much “Should we 
assume educational responsibility?” as “How?” 
What we shall teach and how we shall teach it 
have been and still are very real problems. Yet it 
is not too difficult to envision some of the manv 
educational possibilities in such a fertile area as 
housing. A home environment which contributes 
richly to safety, which provides healthful, com- 
fortable, and congenial living and inspires every in- 
dividual to use his best efforts in creating and main- 
taining such an environment is a national asset 
worthy of school support. What group is in a more 
strategic position to help in fostering higher stand- 
ards in housing than home economists? 

A lofty major ideal is attainable only when suffi- 
ciently analyzed and broken down into its com- 
ponent parts to make practical applications possible. 
In housing, there are many concepts—of the so- 
cial and the practical-arts type—that need to be 
made amply clear if the general aim is that of im- 
proved standards. In different teaching situations, 
the order of importance may vary widely, accord- 
ing to the knowledge and attitudes of college fac- 
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ulty, secondary school teachers, and students. 
Hence an enumeration of a few important concepts 
must suffice in this brief discussion. Even those 
which are mentioned should be regarded as indica- 
tive rather than dictatorial. 


Family Safety Depends on the Dwelling 


The first of these concepts is that the dwelling 
has a bearing upon the safety of individual family 
members and the group as a whole, and that every 
individual who lives in a home has personal as well 
as group responsibility for improving the present 
bad situation. (It is familiar knowledge that, 
statistically speaking, homes are the least safe of 
all places.) Personal and group responsibility in- 
cludes habits of use as well as improvement in the 
physical structure. Understanding of safer home 
living and experience in it can start with preschool 
training. Then, surely, secondary school education 
should inelude such social understanding as con- 
tributes to the more intelligent exercise of citizen- 
ship responsibilities for getting and maintaining 
higher standards in safe home living. 

The home economist will not limit her concept of 
safety to hazards such as falls, burns, and cuts, for 
safety should include sanitation as well. No home 
with polluted water, insect-breeding garbage heaps, 
rat-infested walls, or any of the countless other 
sanitary hazards can be regarded as safe. Here 
again, family and community housekeeping go hand 
in hand, and it will be as important to understand 
the use of a ballot box as the handling of a serub 
pail. 

In developing this broad understanding, it may 
be necessary to show how a structure influences 
the need for and nature of training required ior 
safe occupancy of a dwelling. Rating cards might 
be developed for use in inspecting buildings. If 
such a system should be employed by consumers, 
they might need to gather information through a city 
engineer's office, from city ordinances, and from 
state laws as to existing standards and means for 
law enforcement. Perhaps much teaching will be 
necessary to stimulate community pressure for get- 
ting or maintaining healthful standards. 

In this connection, it is timely to include con- 
sideration of the tendency—with the more general 
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use of electricity, consolidated schools, and auto- 
mobiles—to build residential property beyond city 
limits. Should ordinances be limited to the city? 
Should they be on a county-wide basis? Or are 
there even broader geographic or governmental 
boundaries that should apply? (7) 

Countless questions which might lead, at the col- 
lege level, to serious research should result from 
a consideration of this trend. They will involve an 
understanding of structures, of civic bodies respon- 
sible for problems of housing, and of family atti- 
tudes and habits of housekeeping. 


Safety and Sanitation Are Essential 

A second concept is that safety and sanitation are 
minimum essentials in housing, just as adequate 
nutrition is minimum in the study of food. This 
concept, which is of broad practical importance, 
should not be difficult to develop at college level 
or impossible at even the secondary school level. 
Answers to specific questions as to what is minimum 
safety and sanitation in housing belong to research. 
To what extent is the structure responsible for haz- 
ards, and to what extent are family practices in 
the use of buildings and personal carelessnesses 
responsible? Should fire ordinances be written in 
terms of materials that may be used in residential 
building, or would it be more practical, in an age 
of developing new building materials, to make them 
in terms of performance? Is responsibility for ex- 
terminating services a private or public one? These 
random samples of mute questions suggest a long 
list of others. The U.S. Publie Health Service 
(2) provides studies concerned with housing as 
related to health, and state agencies as well as 
some municipal services are often co-operative with 
colleges and public schools. 

How to analyze and appraise personal and family 
needs and desires in housing is an important ability 
to be developed. A place to sleep is a social as well 
as a physical necessity. A _ residence for mail, 
census, maintaining a job, and other reasons is a 
minimum citizenship need. An average of one 
room per person in a family dwelling is looked 
upon as a desirable minimum standard, but this 
standard raises questions regarding the definition 
of “a room.” Is a closet, open kitchenette, or entry- 
way a room? 


Which Questions Should Be Considered? 


How many members are in a given family for 
which housing is needed? What is the family com- 
position as to sex, ages, work, and recreational needs 
and interests? How do the anticipated changes in 
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family composition from two to many members af- 
fect its needs and desires for housing? What ad- 
justments can be made in dwellings to meet the 
needs of growing families? What are the best 
methods of adjusting to the declining vears, when 
less economic and work responsibility are desired? 

It may be that a more flexible housing market is 
needed, which makes moving an easier means of 
adjusting inflexible structures to changing human 
needs. Can leases be made practical to provide 
means whereby both tenants and landlords par- 
ticipate in the remodeling of dwellings? This in turn 
would lead to discussions as to standards of mainte- 
nance—on the part of tenants as well as landlords. 

For what activities does an individual or a family 
need to provide? Shall they prepare and serve all 
of their meals, none of them, or possibly only one? 
Will the family do its own laundry work, care for 
its own house and vard, entertain friends? Careful 
analysis of family situations would avoid such 
errors as the building of a public housing project 
for the relocation of submarginal farm families. 
For these, well-paid home economists were em- 
ploved to train the families in the raising and pres- 
ervation of food; yet the families had no possible 
space in the houses for storing canned or dried 
food except under the beds in the cartons used for 
shipping the new fruit jars. 

What possessions must be eared for, and what 
provisions should the residence offer for their use 
and care? 

Again, questions such as these point only to the 
diversity of problems and suggest the need in edu- 
cation for techniques with which to solve housing 
problems arising from changes in family situations 
that are a part of an ever-changing social and eco- 


nomie world. 


What Is Acceptable for Building Maintenance? 


The meaning and the importance of accept- 
able practices of building maintenance are closely 
related to safety and health as well as to com- 
fort, convenience, and esthetic enjovment. Few 
clearly defined responsibilities of landlord and 
tenant exist. Some tenants are looked upon as “de- 
sirable” because of the responsibilities they assume; 
others are branded as “undesirable,” sometimes 
without being fully aware of why. What part of 
maintenance ought to be assumed by tenants and 
what by landlords? In this connection, every col- 
lege with dormitories can and should assume re- 
sponsibility for the practical training of students 
in acceptable standards of use. Home economics 
departments with home management laboratories 
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are in a position to contribute richly to under- 
standing of maintenance. Emphasis should be put 
upon freedom to use buildings with a sense of re- 
sponsibility for good use of them. 

Space does not permit nor is it important to indi- 
cate specific understandings to be developed under 
the heading of comfort, convenience, and esthetic 
enjoyment. Why should not housing, as well as 
food, be planned for recreation, entertainment, and 
enjoyment? Many estimates have been made of 
the relationship of overcrowding and bad housing 
conditions to vagraney and delinquency. As for 
the esthetic aspects, the reader may indulge him- 
self at length, since a considerable amount of teach- 
ing has been done under the general title of “in- 
terior decoration,” which is indeed a part of hous- 
ing from the consumer’s point of view. Courses 
in architecture also have long been open to home 
economics students. 

So also units, even courses, are designed to de- 
velop understanding concerning the relationship of 
building layouts to convenience and comforts. The 
making of floor plans is educationally worth while 
when used to further this important concept. A 
floor plan, however, like writing or printing, is 
merely a convenient method of conveying ideas 
about house designing. Unfortunately, floor-plan 
making has too often been used at secondary school 
level merely as an activity rather than as a concise 
method of communicating ideas and in such cases 
has failed to contribute to the more valuable edu- 
cational concepts of housing. The ability to form 
mental images with a sense of space and _ possible 
livability, when reading architects’ plans, is quite 
as important to the lay person as the techniques 
of drawing plans. Perhaps more exercises in ar- 
ranging furniture on ready-made floor plans should 
be used. With better ability among laymen to read 
floor plans, they could be more widely used in 
rental offices to save time and effort on the part 
of tenants in search of a change of residence. 


How Can Consumer Costs Be Estimated? 


How to find the costs of housing to the con- 
sumer is a necessary part of the student’s training. 
To the consumer, neither rent nor the combined 
items of a purchase price represent the cost. Nor 
are such generalizations as “It is cheaper to buy 
than to rent” or the reverse of much value. Owner- 
ship can be a definite disadvantage to the family 
whose wage earner must move about because of his 
employment. In an agricultural society, or in the 
case of professional men or business entrepreneurs, 
permanency and ownership of the family residence is 
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of great economic advantage. Methods of analysis 
and ability to recognize and organize all costs be- 
longing to housing, rather than memorized gen- 
eralities, are important. Many costs as well as 
values belong to the so-called “hidden” group. For 
example, owners frequently overlook the interest 
lost on money invested in a home, while they are 
made fully aware of that paid on a mortgage. Even 
fewer recognize yearly depreciation and add it to 
the cost of living in an owned home, though they 
would measure such type of depreciation in an 
automobile in terms of miles driven or years used. 

Transportation costs are commonly a cost of 
housing, since the location of the home determines 
in large measure what will be spent by family mem- 
bers in going to work, school, and social functions. 

The cost of food will be influenced by the facilities 
of the house which can be used for preparing, stor- 
ing, and serving it. Expenditures for recreation 
also may be closely linked with housing. A barren 
house tends to send family members out to commer- 
cial forms of recreation. So the list of relation- 
ships grows. To exhaust this subject could be the 
work of an entire course. 


What Effect Does Enabling Legislation Have? 


The nature of enabling legislation and how it 
affects the housing market is an important concept. 
Enabling legislation did not originate with the 
National Housing Acts, but since the time of the 
original act we have been more aware of this type 
of legislation and its results on a national seale. 
Summaries of the several acts are available.’ 

All that has been suggested deals with general 
concepts of housing from the consumer family’s 
point of view and thus belongs to general education. 
(‘ollege students whose training is to lead to sec- 
ondary school teaching, homemaking, social work, 
or certain positions in the business world could 
profit by a good orientation course, followed by 
others of a more technical nature. 

Training of a technical nature that would give 
other vocational preparation might be outlined. It 
could be designed to lead to various types of em- 
ployment. Trained persons are needed for positions 
in the management of college dormitories, in public 
housing projects, in club or commercial housing, or 
for work in other types of institutional housing. 

*“Housing Act of 1950, Summary of Provisions,” Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, United States Senate. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Summaries 
of previous acts are also available. The bibliographies pub- 
lished weekly by the Joint Reference Library, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, regularly carry titles of recent publica- 
tions on housing 
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The training for such positions should include study 
of the personal and job needs of residents as well 
as methods of building maintenance and business 
methods for the office. Courses in psychology and 
techniques of social management may be highly 
practical. The need for more enlightenment and 
better standards in the management of private as 
well as public institutions is widespread and offers 
numerous job opportunities. 

Positions are available for women with training 
in such organizations as Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, state extension services, and private as 
well as public social agencies. Women with train- 
ing and vision are needed to advise in many busi- 
ness organizations such as those having to do with 
the planning and building of new residences, the 
manufacture and sale of household equipment, and 
lending institutions that serve consumers who 
finance and build their own homes. 

In the teaching field, there is certainly need for 
instructors at the college level. This field will in- 
clude not only orientation courses but other tech- 
nical ones; for example, house planning, interior 
decoration, architecture, household physics, and 
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courses now offered with bits of training highly 
useful to housing but with no foeus or application 
in that direction. Possibly more of this training 
might be put into such courses as bacteriology, 
psychology, law, social service, history of art, and 
business management. These applications could 
be of as much value as chemistry is now useful for 
students majoring in nutrition. 

Those responsible for home management houses 
which serve as laboratories of instruction need train- 
ing in housing as well as in food preparation, 
nutrition, consumer buying problems, and child 

Housing as an area of education has had rela- 
tively little research on which to rely for informa- 
tion and guidance in setting up courses, to say noth- 
ing of sequences which should be required. An 
article such as this is of necessity limited to sug- 


gestions. 
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American Dietetic Association Meets in Washington 


At the 33d annual meeting of the American Dietetic Association, held in 
Washington, D. C. from October 16 to 20, AHEA president Florence Fall- 
gatter spoke on “Present Trends in Home Economics Education” as part of 
a conference meeting of college and university home economics faculties, 
food service directors, and directors of approved internships. 

The five-day convention opened with a particularly strong meeting built 
around three subjects: “Food—An International Concern” by Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA; 
“Employment Problems of Older Workers” by Ewan Clague, commissioner 
of labor statisties, U. 8S. Department of Labor; and “Problems of the Medical 
Profession in Atomic Warfare” by Brigadier General James P. Cooney, 
chief, Radiology Branch, U. 8S. Atomie Energy Commission. 

} Other sessions of the ADA annual meeting were centered around new 
social developments and trends with exposés of the role of dietitians in fields 
such as geriatrics, diet therapy, and the modern diet requirements of such 
diseases as diabetes and cerebral palsy. Conference, workshop, and other 
study meetings took up specific professional problems of interest to dietitians 
in hospitals, school lunch programs, public health services, and other profes- 
sional fields. Margaret A. Ohlson presided at a meeting devoted to nutrition 
research. Dr. Ohlson is this year’s president-elect, and Lillian Storms Coover 
is the 1950-51 president. 

During the convention week, AHEA maintained a booth in the exhibit 

# hall of the National Guard Armory in Washington. Members of the AHEA 


headquarters staff who manned the booth were pleased at the interest shown t 
in AHEA publications and activities by those attending the meetings. 
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Teen-Agers’ Preferences in Clothes 


Mrs. Pearson is an assistant professor in the 
College of Home Economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology. This condensation of her mas- 
ter’s thesis was presented as a part of the 
research seminar on textiles and _ clothing 
held at the AHEA annual meeting in Boston. 


HIS study of 125 high school girls was 

intended mainly to determine the possible 

relationship of their clothing preferences to 
their personalities. Its second purpose was to pro- 
vide information regarding clothing selection which 
may be of value for parents to consider; to provide 
information for teachers regarding the possible re- 
lationship clothing selection, socioeconomic 
status, intelligence, and personality; to establish 
information which may guide modern designers of 
and to arouse interest in the 


of 


“teen-age” fashions; 
relationship between home economics and psychol- 
ogy which may promote future studies in this 
area. 

A survey was made of 125 girls attending the 
1947 summer school at the Upper Darby (Pennsyl- 
Vania) High School. The girls had no 


previous preparation for the testing. 


Senior 


Control of Variables 

To evaluate objectively the relationship of cloth- 
ing preference and personality, consideration had 
to be given to age, socioeconomic status, intelli- 
gence, and previous home economics training. <A 
range of years from 14 to 18 was established to 
consider the possible change in outlook of the 
adolescent girl during this period. As socioeconomic 
status may influence clothing selection, a suburban 
high school was selected to avoid wide variation, 
and the Card was administered to 
establish groupings. Results of this card 
revealed 18 per cent of the group to be in a low 
income level, 49 per cent in a medium, and 33 per 
cent in a high income level. Since _ intelligence 
may influence clothing interest, the Intelligence 
Quotient was measured by the Otis-Gamma Test. 
Form AM. Results indicated that the IQ of 25 
per cent was below average; that of 25 per cent 
was average; and that of 50 per cent was above 
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average. As for previous home economics training, 
18 per cent had none; 34 per cent had from one 
half to two years; and 48 per cent had more than 
two years of general home economics. 


Personality Evaluation 

To evaluate several different aspects of person- 
ality of the girls studied, Robert G. Bernreuter’s 
“The Personality Inventory” was used. The results 
were as follows: 


B1-N, the measure of neurotic tendency, revealed: 
36 per cent were in the low percentile level, or 

tended to be well-balanced emotionally ; 

per cent were within the medium percentile 

level; 

per cent were within the high percentile level, 

or tended to be emotionally unstable. 

the measure of self-sufficiency, indicated: 
per cent of the group were within the low 
percentile level, or disliked solitude and often 
sought advice; 

per cent were within the medium percentile 

level; 

22 per cent were within the high percentile level, 
or preferred to be alone and tended to ignore 
the advice of others. 

B3-I, a 
showed: 
43 per cent were within the low percentile level, 

or tended to be extroverted; 

33 per cent were within the medium percentile 
level; 

24 per cent were within the high percentile level, 
or tended to be introverted. 

B4-D, a measure of dominance-submission, denoted 


measure of introversion-extroversion, 


the following: 

39 per cent were within the low percentile level, 
or tended to be submissive; 

36 per cent were within the medium percentile 
level ; 

25 per cent were within the high percentile level, 
or tended to dominate others. 


Color and Line of Dress Evaluation 


Answers to a questionnaire indicated the individ- 
ual girl’s interpretation of her body physique and 
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coloring as well as her color and line preference 
in dress. 

A controlled interview was conducted to obtain 
the characteristics of a favorite childhood dress, 
characteristics of a favorite dress owned at present, 
characteristics of a desired dress if no restrictions 
would be exercised to limit the purchase, and char- 
acteristics of dresses worn by the girls for three 
consecutive days. During this interview, a sub- 
jective analysis was made of the individual girl’s 
body proportion, figure problem, and physical 
coloring. 

To analyze the line preference of the clothing 
studied, guides were compiled from clothing refer- 
ences for each of the nine specified figure types. 
A stout, medium, and slender classification was 
established for the tall, average, and short groups. 
Six lines in dress were used as the basis for each 
guide: neckline, shoulder, waist, sleeve, skirt, and 
miscellaneous detail. Each guide was used to de- 
termine “Actively Becoming Lines,” “Passively Be- 
coming Lines,” or “Actively Unbecoming Lines” 
of a dress for a specific figure type. Five other 
guides were compiled to consider special lines of 
dress for noticeable figure problems. 

To analyze color preferences, three major physi- 
cal color groups were considered—cool, warm, and 
intermediate—with variations forming a total of 
eight color types. Guides, using 17 colors, were com- 
piled from clothing references for each of these 
types to aid in classifying the color of the clothing 
being worn by the girls as “Actively Becoming.” 
“Passively Becoming,” or “Actively Unbecoming.” 


Conclusions 

1. Primary characteristics of dress. Results indi- 
‘ated that color was the outstanding characteristic 
mentioned by girls in this study to describe a past 
or present favorite dress; line, however, was men- 
tioned first to describe a desired dress. The girls 
who mentioned color before line to describe a desired 
dress were those in the medium percentile level of 
the B1-N scale (medium level of neurotic tendency}. 
The girls in the fifteen-year-old group also showed 
this noticeable deviation. 

2. Color preference of dress. Color preferences 
of the group were: first, light blue; second, pink; 
third, aqua; fourth, black; fifth, red. Of suggested 
colors in this study, orange and teal were not selected 
by any girls. The low percentile level of the B2-S 
scale (tendency to dislike solitude and to seek ad- 
vice often) concentrated their preferences on the 
smallest range of colors. The highest range of 
color preference, omitting only 3 of the 17 colors, 
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occurred in the low percentile level of the B1-N 
scale (tendency to be well balanced emotionally), 
the medium percentile level of the B2-S scale 
(medium level of self-sufficiency) , the low percentile 
level of the B3-I scale (tendency to be extroverted), 
and the high percentile level of the B4-D scale 
(tendency to dominate others). 

3. Line preference in dress. Results revealed a 
line preference for: first, tailored dress; second, 
tailored suit; third, skirt and blouse; fourth, shorts 
and slacks; fifth, fluffy evening gown. In descend- 
ing order of preference were a dressmaker suit, 
princess dress, two-piece dress, frilly dress, draped 
dress, bolero dress, and clinging evening gown. 

4. Color and line selection. Fewer than 25 per 
cent of the girls were wearing becoming colors, 
according to the guides used, but more than 50 
per cent were wearing becoming lines. When all 
variables were considered, the 16-year-old group 
ranked first in wearing the most becoming colors, 
while those in the low income level wore the least 
becoming colors. The low income level girls ranked 
first, however, in wearing becoming lines for their 
figure types, while the low percentile level of the 
B1-N scale (tendency to be emotionally unstable) 
and the 15-year-old group ranked low in wearing 
dresses with becoming lines. 

Relationship was found between the influence ot 
clothing selection on personality and the influence 
of age, socioeconomic status, intelligence, and pre- 
vious home economics training. Results indicated 
that personality has a reciprocal relationship wit! 
color and line choice in dress. 


Recommendations 


First, on the basis of this study, the following 
recommendations are made to parents and teachers 
of girls between 14 and 18 years of age: 

1. Recognition should be given to the effect of per- 
sonality, age, socioeconomic status, intelligence. 
and previous home economics training on the 
clothing worn by the girls. 

2. Knowledge and guidance should be given to the 
girls to aid in more becoming color and line 
selection of clothing, with the greatest emphasis 
placed on color selection. 

Second, designers of “teen-age” fashions should 
take into account the findings in this thesis which 
indicate: 

1. Color preference for (a) light blue, (b) pink, 
(ec) aqua, (d) black, and (e) red; 

2. Line preference for (a) tailored dress, (b) tai- 
lored suit, (c) skirt and blouse, (d) shorts and 
slacks, and (e) fluffy evening gown. 
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Third Clothing and Textile Seminar 


STEPHANIA BAYOR and MARJORY WYBOURN 


Miss Bayor is an wmstructor in textiles at 
Michigan State College; Miss Wybourn is an 
instructor in clothing at the University of 
Washington. Both were members of the third 
Clothing and Tcxtile Seminar held at Syra- 


cuse University during the summer of 1950. 


S CONDITIONS in our highly industrialized 
society change, are we as college educators 
meeting the needs of our students in clothing 

and textiles? The need for broadening our program 
was apparent to members of the third Clothing and 
Textile Seminar held at Svracuse University in 
the summer of 1950. Clothing has many potentiali- 
ties for enriching our everyday living; it ean help 
a person live more fully and effectively. But it 
also can cause unhappiness and frustration. What 
it contributes depends upon the wisdom of the con- 
sumer’s choices. Surveys have shown that many 
families in our communities do not have clothing 
that meets their basic needs. Despite their low 
incomes, many of these could be helped to get more 
Other 


families are spending an adequate amount for cloth- 


satisfaction from their clothing purchases, 


ing and vet not obtaining the satisfactions they 
might have had. 

The three seminars at Svracuse University were 
planned so that each would contribute to a better 
understanding of the interrelatedness of clothing 
production, distribution, and consumption. This 
understanding was built up through an analysis of 
common problems by representatives of the clothing 
and textile industry, retailers, and members of the 
seminar. Problems were viewed in the light of the 
economic, sociological, and psychological forces that 
affect both consumers and business. 

The first seminar concentrated on presenting an 
over-all view of the problems of clothing America. 
Socioeconomic aspects of clothing production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption were stressed in the 
second seminar. This third one was designed to 
provide opportunity for exploring ways of incor- 
porating our increased knowledge and understand- 
ing of these problems in our teaching of clothing 
and textiles. The educators who attended the semi- 
Each one desired to 
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return to her institution better equipped to help 
students realize for themselves and others more 
of the potential values from clothing than here- 
tofore. 

Through presentations by men and women in 
the clothing industry and in retailing, through group 
discussions and committee work, many ideas signifi- 
cant for our teaching evolved. A re-evaluation o! 
our curricula and courses in terms of students’ 
needs is important if our teaching is to be realistic. 
For example, surveys have shown that only about 
one-half of the women in this country make gar- 
ments at home. Home sewing is less significant 
today than it was before the rapid increase in pro- 
duction of moderate-priced garments keyed to the 
American way of life. Is it then more important 
for us to teach women and girls to construct a dress 
at home than to help them increase their ability to 
buy personal and family clothing wisely? Every 
individual, regardless of income, is faced with 
making decisions relating to clothing purchases. 
Edueation can help develop ability to make de- 
cisions that are sound. 

Because about half of the families in America 
have money incomes of $3200 or less, their ex- 
penditures for clothing obviously will be limited 
With an income of approximately $3200, a family 
of four, following customary consumption patterns, 
might spend about $360 for dress—approximately 
$130 for the wife, $110 for the husband, and $60 
each for two young children. 

A large proportion of families must buy mod- 
erate- or low-priced merchandise. Have we as 
teachers of clothing and textiles been guilty of 
setting a quality standard for our students which 
the majority can never hope to attain? Perhaps 
our students, as consumers, should be helped to 
reorient their thinking concerning the lower-priced 
garments so that they will realize how large a 
number have fashion, beauty, and many of the 
other qualities we want. 

In order to secure good value at any price level, 
but especially at the lower ones, the consumer needs 
to be aware of the variations in satisfaction offered 
him by articles similar in price. A producer spends 
first for the features of a garment which he con- 
siders most important because of their sales appeal; 
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he then must economize on others. Because pro- 
ducers’ decisions as to what is important differ, the 
consumer has a definite advantage. Each garment 
is a combination of satisfactions, and he can select 
the combination best suited to his specific situation. 

Any education designed to improve the consumer’s 
purchases should help him to understand the many 
possible kinds of services he can obtain from cloth- 
ing—not only its contributions to physical well- 
being but also its esthetic, sociological, and psycho- 
logical values. The degree of satisfaction that a 
garment gives will depend largely upon the extent 
to which the consumer recognizes and seeks these 
values. 

Our teaching of textiles and clothing should give 
students a basis for obtaining the premarket in- 
formation about garments they need for intelligent 
market selections. Information available through 
dependable sources (such as government agencies, 
organized consumer groups, research and _ testing 
bureaus) enables the student-buyer to form judg- 
ments based on facts. 

As teachers of clothing, we have many oppor- 
tunities for helping students develop social attitudes 
in harmony with our democratic ideals. For exam- 
ple, knowledge of labor’s place and problems in 
clothing production will help the student under- 
stand some of the tensions in our industrial society. 
Knowledge of the part played by the consumer- 
buyer will help the student realize the economic 
and social effects of “scare buying” in times of 
crisis, as in the period following the attack upon 
Korea. 

Discussions of informative labeling in our classes 
should consider the problems of the consumer, the 
retailer, and the producer. We should recognize 
that it is far more practicable to provide some types 
of information than others. If large numbers of 
consumers request labels, use them effectively, and 
prove to themselves that more satisfactory pur- 
chases can result, the increased demand for labeling 
may convince uncertain businessmen of the need 
for providing more information at the point of re- 
tail sale. Many producers and retailers already 
realize the value of factual labels, but their num- 
ber must be augmented if consumers are to have the 
information they need. 

The textile and clothing industry is one of the 
largest industries of our country. Mass production 
and distribution play an important role in bringing 
attractive, functional clothing to all consumers at 
a price they can afford to pay. More people today 
are being served with more goods, more economically 
than ever before. However, there are still unsolved 
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problems. The consumer has sacrificed, to some 
extent, the satisfactions of individuality in dress. 
The job of the factory worker may be monotonous. 
The risks involved in production and distribution 
necessitate some limitation of what is made and 
marketed. 

World events have their impact upon producers, 
distributors, and consumers of clothing. The price 
of wool in Australia, the promotion of fashion in 
Paris, the failure or suecess of the cotton crop in 
the Southeast, the development of new synthetic 
fibers, technological advances in methods of finish- 
ing fabrics, changes in our ways of living—these 
are but a few of the many happenings that affect 
the kinds of garments made for us and the prices 
we pay for them. 

What are some of the implications of these ideas 
for our ways of teaching? One of the much dis- 
cussed topics at the seminar was our use of signifi- 
cant experiences. These could become more mean- 
ingful if they were planned co-operatively by 
teacher and students to help develop the attitudes, 
understandings, appreciations, skills, and habits 
necessary for a more efficient management of per- 
sonal and family clothing. 

These experiences, when possible, should be made 
life situations which call for critics] thinking and 
problem solving. They should make use of informa- 
tion, principles, and generalizations from many 
areas and give the student an opportunity to prac- 
tice desired behavior. It is important to ask: “Does 
this experience result in learning that has important 
values for the student?” and “Will the student find 
this experience satisfying?” 

It is important also to ask the question, “What 
is the place of clothing construction in the total 
textile and clothing program?” There are many 
values in clothing construction, well taught. But 
since there is little time available for clothing and 
textiles in the college programs of the great majority 
of our students, we should ask ourselves what ex- 
periences will contribute most to a person's ability 
to meet and share responsibility in clothing him- 
self and others in his family. Will courses which 
are primarily construction enable the student to 
use clothing as a means of increasing the richness 
of life? 

The broad philosophy developed at the seminar 
indicates that clothing and textiles can make a 
definite contribution to general education on the 
college level. General education is often defined in 
terms of life’s problems as men face them. Manage- 
ment of one’s clothing to enrich living is a “life 
problem” faced by everyone. 
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Influences on Children’s Food Habits 


Dr. Rowntree is director the School of 


Home Economics at the University of Wash- 


of 
ington. This paper was presented at a meeting 
of the elementary and secondary schools de- 
partment of the American Home Economics 
Association during the Boston meeting. 


GENERATION ago, the idea took root that 
the parts of the child below his eyebrows 
markedly affected the functioning of the 

grey matter above. Physical well-being was stressed 
then in order that he might benefit more from his 
schooling. Today the reverse is emphasized: the 
part above the eyebrows determines the state of 
that below. 

If today’s child lacks appetite, has indigestion, 
or is otherwise under par, tonies, physies, and vita- 
mins are rarely prescribed. Doctors probe into his 
emotional life instead, psychiatrically scrutinize 
the heart of the mother, and note whether the child 
feels rejected by his teachers or grandparents be- 
fore they treat the case. Doctors now believe that 
a child’s physical condition suffers unless he feels 
at peace with his family. Love and security are 
considered the cornerstones of health today. 

Furthermore, today’s child is not to be pushed. 
Premature efforts to train him are frowned upon. 
Today's parents and teachers must be alert to signs 
of readiness for learning, even with regard to his 
acquiring the fundamentals of living. What wonder 
is it that parents and teachers turn nostalgically 
to the time when a child's age determined what he 


should be taught and textbooks dominated the 
order of learning. 
Conditioning, too, is outdated. The conscious 


and submerged attitudes that the child holds to- 
ward people and things have replaced conditioned 
reflexes dominant in behavior. Not 
what happens to him but what it does to him is 
what matters. Not what is done to him but the 
“kickback” into his emotional life is what deter- 
mines his well-being 

From the moment of birth, he must feel warmth 
of relationships. Rooming-in, self-adjustment sched- 
ules, and the happiness and love associated with 
all indications of this. 


as a lorece 


and his behavior. 


nursing and later meals are 
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Babies today must be held while they enjoy their 
bottles; self-feeding devices and bottle holders are 
as obsolete as pinning blankets. Affection and 
warmth of feeling must be associated with food. 


Mother’s Influence in Infancy Important 


The mother’s influence on a child’s food habits 
during his infancy is all-important. By the time 
children reach the preschool stage, they are already 
set in their ways. If a child is a food problem, 
the modern doctor seeks to discover if the baby 
was wanted or if he came before he was welcome. 
Did the child’s well-being take precedence over 
other things during the prenatal period? What was 
the mother’s attitude? Did she enjoy poor health, 
feel imposed upon, demand sympathy, and refuse 
to change her routines for his well-being? Modern 
doctors study maternal attitudes as part of their 
diagnosis of a child’s problems. 

Adequate evidence is forthcoming from many 
sources that the mother’s condition, her prenatal 
diet and hygiene, and her attitude do affect the 
baby’s strength, resistance to ailments, and his 
general promise. Except in the eyes of God, men 
are not created equal. 

The obstetrician, therefore, holds an important 
place in a baby’s future well-being. If he stresses 
the fundamentals diet, the 
keeps her spirits good and her anticipation high, 


of reassures mother, 
the baby is indeed fortunate. 

If in her school days the mother learned the fun- 
dementals of diet, all will be easy. If she was 
given a simplified sheet of food values 
mals—to compare her intake of protein, minerals, 


no deci- 


and vitamins with her theoretical need, and then if 
she made pie charts indicating whether she was 
eating wisely, or inadequately, she would show 
better sense about diets. If she was helped to 
realize that her growth needs during her early 
teens for these nutrients were practically the same 
as her requirements during pregnancy, she would 
understand that pregnancy diets are not peculiar, 
unusual, or difficult to take. 

After the child is born, the nurse and the dietitian 
are the next key persons. If the baby is fed before 
he gets nervously hungry, if he feels calm and 
secure in his mother’s arms, if no strain occurs, 
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good health is under way. If pediatricians would 
be more casual, suggest that he is old enough now 
to learn to swallow from a spoon, advise that the 
mother offer him some cereal, carrot, or applesauce 
from a spoon and see the result, the mother would 
feel less tense. Watching a step in muscle co-ordi- 
nation, as an educational accomplishment, fasci- 
nates a mother. But she can be frustrated, if she is 
told he needs two tablespoons of cereal from now 
on and if she finds difficulty in getting it down him. 
With the synthetic vitamins available today, there 
are actually few supplementary foods that must 
be ineluded at any specific time. Mothers often 
have trying struggles because they fear postponing 
doctor’s orders even for one week. 

If parents’ goals were to have children like all 
foods and eat with gusto instead of striving at each 
meal to see that the child eats a nutritively ade- 
quate meal, Americans would probably be healthier. 
A sense of domination and obligation associated 
with eating is bound to retard digestive juices. 


Tastes for New Foods Can Be Developed 


When a new food or a new flavor is presented to 
anyone, the first reaction is often negative. Taste 
for new flavors is as slowly formed as tastes for 
the new in art, architecture, or music. Vegetables 
have strong and unusual flavors. Asparagus, cauli- 
flower, parsnips, tomatoes, and turnips are as hard 
for the child to take as we adults find it difficult 
to accept an unfamiliar art object or piece of music 
that is completely different. With time, we may 
sense worth and character in the new. Artists sav 
a thing has beauty; parents say vegetables taste 
good and have value. Give us all time. 

Adults who feed children should realize that a 
liking for all types of foods serves two purposes: 
one, health; the other, social suecess. Relatively 
simple diets may be adequate, but people with 
restricted tastes are not well received at dining 
tables today. Children who refuse the food their 
mother prepares bring out the worst in her. School 
children who pass up the school lunch arouse re- 
sentment in lunchroom cooks. Guests who push 
vegetables or salads aside are not invited again. 
Husbands who scorn their wives’ culinary creations 
are in danger of legal proceedings charging mental 
cruelty. Adults must develop interest in food as a 
social asset. The esthetic, artistic side of food is 
often ignored. 

Judgment of the connoisseur is an asset we all 
crave. Adults who set a good example do much 
to develop discrimination in the young. If families 
enjoyed analyzing flavors the way a painter ana- 
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lyzes combinations of pigments, cooks would de- 
velop esthetically. Guests who appreciate esthetic 
touches are always welcome. If they appreciate the 
use of herbs, cheeses, or wines in cooking, and 
colorful, well-combined foods, they are invited 
again. Children who love Grandma’s cooking are 
her favorites. By their tastes she knows them. 
Adults should encourage children to be artists in 
foods and to enjoy the beauty of food. The artistry 
of the French and Chinese with foods has added 
greatly to their enjoyment of life. Such apprecia- 
tion might well be ours. 

If parents and teachers are nonchalant about 
children’s refusals, saying occasionally that food 
tastes indicate one’s background of social experi- 
ence and for that reason a variety is provided at 
home or school, few difficulties will arise. No one, 
not even a six year old, wants to seem provincial. 
Little folks despise foods that babies get just as 
adults often scorn puddings and custards because 
they class them as baby foods. 

Teachers are also relatively important in helping 
a child develop good food habits. Their attitudes 
aid, abet, and support the efforts of parents. Young 
children, in their effort for recognition and status 
in school, will follow the example and guidance of 
teachers, rarely their admonitions. Older children 
accept advice when personally convinced that it is 
the intelligent thing to do. If mental ability can 
be associated with good breakfasts, if the right 
food averts sickness, acceptance is more likely. 

But all good advice does not fall on fertile ground. 
Teachers tend to worry more over the variety of 
seed they sow than the soil on which it is sown. 
Farmers do not plant seeds until the soil is warm, 
the danger of frost is past, and the land is prepared. 
If teachers would warm children with their friend- 
liness and personal interest, less good seed would 
go to waste. The old story of the wind and sun 
vying with each other to see which could get a 
man’s coat off is worth every teacher's considera- 
tion. The more the wind blew, the tighter the man 
held his coat about him. The sun glowed down 
upon him, making him warmer and warmer, until 
he took his coat off. Coats are defenses. When 
anyone tries to overpersuade, when he starts too 
soon, when he doth advise too much. defenses 
stiffen. What were loosely held opinions deepen 
into pronounced convictions, and stubbornness re- 
sults. Children are responsive to friendly interest 
and suggestions but may look askance at nutri- 
tional programs. Most food refusals, food dislikes 
on the part of children as well as adults. are ex- 
pressions of resentment against somebody or some- 
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thing, or indicate an unconscious desire to “get 
even” or to establish personal status. 


Other Adults Influence Children 


Research and research-minded people influence 
children. When 4-H Club boys and girls note the 
effect of food on animals, when they watch what an 
extra food element will do, they apply results 
readily. When they hear that a good diet has 
averted an operation or resulted in more stamina, 
they, too, follow suit. 

We must all admit that the adults with the 
greatest influence on food habits are the advertisers. 
They have the “know how.” Their slogans, their 
compliments to our egos, their subtle suggestions, 
the sympathetic and understanding tones of their 
voices on the radio, the beauty and appeal in their 
displays and magazine advertisements change chil- 
dren’s and adults’ ways. We come to wonder how 
we have survived without their products and quickly 
make good the deficit. 

It is essential that the advertiser’s ethies and 
conscience be developed in homes and _ schools; 
that his goals be not only for the suecess of his 
job but for the well-being of his fellowmen. Car- 
bonated beverages, alcoholic liquors, and coffee must 
not replace milk and fruit juices. Extravagant 
standards must not replace thrifty attitudes and 
common sense. The pleasure advertisers take in 
preparing the mental soil for the new idea must 
not lessen their interest in the quality and worthi- 
ness of the advice given. Advertisers must not term 
cookery “drudgery” in order to sell a new mix or 
ready-to-serve food. Home life is disrupted if 
cookery is associated with drudgery. If food teach- 
ers could make children and women regard cookery 
as creative expression, a means of expressing per- 
sonality, love for others, and an economically pro- 
ductive skill, meals would be improved, homemakers 
happier, and children healthier. 

Children must be made to realize that the most 
powerful and far-reaching influence on food habits 
comes from farmers, processors, and distributors 
Farmers, who keep the land in condition, who pro- 
vide all types of nutriment and delicacies, who con- 
stantly improve the quality and taste of their 
products, actually determine what we eat. Some 
of us get disturbed over agricultural subsidies, but 
without agricultural surpluses city dwellers would 
starve. Are we as teachers developing the apprecia- 
tion we should instill for the providers of our suste- 
nance? To the processors who preserve, conserve, 
prevent contamination, and make all foods available 
365 days of the year we are indebted for our wide 
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choice. Distributors with their appealing displays 
dominate the housewife’s choices. All of these 
groups, of course, depend on transportation systems 
and ultimately on engineers and scientists. Nearly 
every adult in some way influences children’s food 
habits: producers, processors, politicians, distrib- 
utors, doctors, dentists, parents, providers, teachers, 
scientists, advertisers, relatives, and reformers— 
those who are admired and those who are disliked. 

Therefore it is unrealistic for health teachers 
to assume undue responsibility for the food habits 
of their pupils. To do so discourages and frustrates 
them. Much more is accomplished when teachers 
in a friendly, understanding way help pupils realize 
why they eat as they do than when they regale 
them with the dire effect of inadequate diets or over- 
emphasize nutrient values. How much better to 
teach that most American meals are fairly well bal- 
anced and that to refuse any part thereof is unin- 
telligent and impolite. 


Humor and Gratitude Important Elements 


Right-minded adults improve children’s food 
habits by fostering their sense of humor, their ability 
to laugh at themselves. Those who can laugh at 
themselves have few tensions and few food foibles. 
With this type of humor, physical and mental health 
would be better even though occasionally recom- 
mended daily allowances were not supplied. More 
vitamins are synthesized, more amino acids ab- 
sorbed, and more minerals retained when the tissues 
and cells are at ease. Teachers and parents who 
develop good humor in children deserve commenda- 
tion as promoters of health. 

The final essential for children’s well-being is 
a sense of gratitude. When gratitude replaces fear, 
all is well within. Children need to feel gratitude 
that they live in a land that has produced men 
whose genius has enabled us to eat like kings, men 
who improve the land, provide more and _ better 
food, who develop better seeds and breeds, who proc- 
ess, conserve, transport, and distribute first-class 
foods to all regions. They also need appreciation 
for those who have worked for a food policy based 
on human needs, better food for all everywhere, and 
for those studying man’s needs, increasing his effi- 
ciency, and lengthening and enriching his life. 

Thinking right is as essential for health in adult 
society as it is for the child. When fears and re- 
sentments possess us, the future is at stake. We 
must see that with continued co-operative effort 
all things are possible. If the creative genius can be 
kept bright, if we continue to think straight, society 
and its children will be healthy in body and spirit. 
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U. S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry 


Mrs. Carpenter is the home economist in the 
Poultry Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 


ministration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


OR a quarter of a century, the Department 

of Agriculture has been sponsoring grading 

and inspection programs for poultry and 
poultry products. In 1925, the first tentative U.S 
standards for the quality of eggs were proposed. 
Two years later, 1927, saw the small beginning of 
the present poultry grading and inspection pro- 
gram. Without making any claim for their perfec- 
tion either in content or use, those who have worked 
for the present standards and grades for eggs and 
poultry believe they do show the results of the 
earnest efforts to improve them through a series of 
revisions since 1925 


Standards and Grades for Eggs 


” 


The consumer chart, “Know the Eggs You Buy 
(figure 1), covers the main features of the standards 
on which the current egg-grading program is based. 
The four qualities—AA, A, B, and C—have been 
defined in terms of U. standards. The chart 
shows broken out, fried, and poached eggs of each 
of these four qualities. 

Perhaps the differences between these qualities 
can be most readily seen by looking at the side- 
view pictures of the raw eggs. It is apparent that 
in the eggs of the two higher qualities to the left, 
there is a large proportion of thick white and the 
volk is upstanding. In the eggs of the two lower 
qualities to the right, there is little or no thick 
white and the egg yolk is flattened. This indicates 
lowering of quality that warm temperature and other 
unsuitable conditions of handling cause in eggs. 

The characteristics of interior quality as pictured 
on the chart for the consumer are judged by the 
egg grader as he looks at a shell egg before a 
candling light. The consumer who buys eggs ac- 
cording to grade should check on interior quality 
when she breaks an egg out of the shell. 

The U. S. grades define six weight classes, called 
Jumbo, Extra Large, Large, Medium, Small, and 
Peewee, and specify a minimum weight per dozen for 
each weight class. Extra Large eggs (weighing at 
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least 27 ounces per dozen), Large eggs (24 ounces), 
and Medium-sized eggs (21 ounces), are the sizes 
that consumers may expect to find in labeled ear- 
tons, when they market for eggs. Small eggs, how- 
ever, that weigh at least 18 ounces per dozen are 
often abundant in the late summer and early fall 
when pullets begin to lay. 

Eggs that are graded according to government 
standards may carry an official grade label on the 
the size, and the date of 
cartons in the 


carton stating the grade, 
grading. Note the labels on the 
upper right-hand corner of the chart; each of these 
S. Grade A Large eggs. Be- 
cause interior quality grade) and size (or 
weight) are determined separately, it is important 
to read the label carefully. All Grade A eggs are 
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not Large; all Grade AA eggs are not Extra Large, 
and all Grade B eggs are not Small, as many con- 
sumers seem to think. 

The grade as stated on the label refers to the 
quality of the eggs at the time they were graded. 
The label is an assurance of quality after the date 
on the label only if the eggs have been kept under 
proper conditions by both the handler and the con- 
sumer. 


Poultry Grading and Inspection 

A materially-revised poultry grading and inspec- 
tion program went into effect January 1, 1950. One 
new feature of the present program is the require- 
ments for sanitation in all poultry processing plants 
that use the U. S. standards and grades. Another 
important feature is a provision for (a) govern- 
ment grading of poultry that has not been inspected 
by a federal inspector; (b) inspection of poultry 
that has not been government graded; and (¢) a 
A third new 
feature is the designs for the informative labeling 
of all poultry that carries the U. 8S. designation. It 
is important that consumers become familiar with 
the designs for the new labels, which were developed 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture for the use 
of the poultry industry and the benefit of the con- 


combination of these two services. 


sumer. 

For study of the label designs (see figures 2, 3, 
4, and 5), it is important to remember that dressed 
poultry has only been bled and picked; it has not 
been drawn, and the head and feet have not been 
removed. Ready-to-cook poultry has been fuily 
drawn or eviscerated; the head and feet have been 
removed; and the bird has been thoroughly cleaned 
inside and out. 

Consider now the design for the combination 
label, which contains a shield within a cirele (figure 
2). This is for use on poultry that has been in- 
spected for wholesomeness by a federal inspector 
and has also been officially graded for quality. The 
Department of Agriculture looks forward to the 
day when consumers will find this label, indicating 
both inspection and grading, on most poultry offered 
in the market. The information on the shield part 
of the design will vary according to the grade (A 
or B) and class of bird—as stewing chicken, fryer, 
young turkey, mature turkey. As only ready-to- 
cook poultry can be inspected for wholesomeness 
(requiring an examination of internal organs as well 
as exterior of the bird), this combination label will 
never appear on dressed poultry. 

The next design, a circle, is for use on ready-to- 
cook poultry that has been inspected for whole- 
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someness but has not. been government-graded 
(figure 3). This inspection design is much like the 
purple inspection stamp—a circle—used on govern- 
ment-inspected beef. 
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Figure 2 Figure 3 


Figure 5 


The third design will appear on ready-to-cook 
poultry that has been graded for quality but has 
not been inspected by a federal inspector (figure 4), 
and the fourth design will appear on graded dressed 
poultry (figure 5). Individual birds that show evi- 
dence of any condition that may make them un- 
wholesome or unfit for food are not included in any 
official grade. Note that the two shield designs state 
not only the grade but also the style of processing 
and the kind and class of bird. 

Actually, when the consumer buys poultry, she 
considers (1) the kind—as chickens, turkeys, ducks; 
(2) the class—as fryers, stewing chickens, roasting 
ducklings, mature turkeys; (3) the style of proc- 
essing—dressed, ready-to-cook; and (4) the qual- 
ity—grade and wholesomeness. 

Figure 6 illustrates the application of the poul- 
try standards of quality to the grading of dressed 
hen turkeys. (To save space, the head and feet 
are not shown in these pictures.) Looking from left 
to right at the Grade A, B, and C turkeys in the 
top row, note how the amount of fleshing or meati- 
ness, conformation or good shape, and finish or dis- 
tribution of fat affect quality or grade. Note also 
that only birds of Grade A or Grade B quality can 
be individually labeled for the consumer. 

The two birds in the lower row of figure 6 are 
top-quality birds so far as conformation, fleshing, 
and finish are concerned. However, neither of them 
graded A. The bird at the lower left was graded 
B because of the number of pinfeathers left on it. 
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The bird at the lower right was graded C because 
of its bad skin abrasions, probably due to rough 
handling when the bird was picked. 


Industry Use of Grades 


As the use of government standards and grades is 
not mandatory, their adoption by the industry is 
purely optional. In terms of total supply, only rela- 
tively small amounts of the poultry and eggs on 
the market are graded, and only a limited propor- 
tion of the poultry is inspected for wholesomeness. 
However, the increase in the use of the govern- 
ment’s poultry and egg programs by the industry 
has been steady. The new poultry grading and in- 
spection program just described has been in effect 
less than a year, but various plants are applying 
for the services it offers. Also, many plants which 
were already grade labeling their poultry are mak- 
ing the changes necessary to comply with the new 
rules and regulations. 

By seeking the co-operation of all interested 
groups in the establishment of standards and grades, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has brought 
about better understanding on the part of the trade 
and the public and has increased the use of the grad- 
ing programs. In recent years, the Poultry Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Administration 
has had the co-operation not only of the poultry 
industry but also of various regulatory, educational, 
and consumer groups in revising the government 
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standards on which the poultry and egg programs 
are based. This has been accomplished in part by 
meeting with working committees or task groups 
and in part through regional conferences and by 
mail. The cross section of representation on the 
Poultry and Egg Standards and Grades Task Group 
includes three consumer organizations—the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, the National Association 
of Consumers, and the AHEA. 

Mrs. Theresa M. Schaenzer, the AHEA repre- 
sentative, reported in an article in the June 1948 
issue of the JoURNAL oF HOME Economics some ot 
her task group experiences in considering the new 
poultry grading and inspection program. 

Having the consumer point of view adequately 
presented in conference groups is one means oi 
directing attention to the standards that consumers 
would like to have considered when the poultry- 
and egg-grading programs are developed or revised. 
It is also important, however, that individual con- 
sumers, the country over, understand the grading 
programs and become familiar with the standards 
for quality on which they are based. Consumers 
should be encouraged to read the information on 
grade labels and to check on the quality of the grade- 
labeled products they buy. If a product is not up 
to the standard of the grade stated on the label. 
the consumer should report this fact to her retailer 
so that he in turn can report it to his source of sup- 
The sooner and oftener that consumers ask 
for officially-graded eggs and 
for poultry that has been both 
graded for quality and in- 
spected for wholesomeness, the 
sooner these quality products 
will be more widely available 
Also, when a greater number 
of individual consumers ex- 
press their opinions regarding 
the way these official grading 
programs function, the weight 
of the consumer point of view 
will become more effective 

Members of consumer edu- 
cation groups, such as the 
American Home Economics 
Association, can be of real 
service by informing con- 
sumers about the current of- 
ficial standards and grades fo 
poultry and eggs and by sug- 
gesting steps consumers can 
take to get graded products of 
qualities they prefer. 
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Economic Analysisand Home Economics Research 


Mrs. Reagan is an economist in the family 
economics division of the Bureau of Human 
This article 


is based on the paper she presented at a meet- 


Nutrition and Home Economics. 


ing of AHEA’s research department during 
the 


Association’s 1950 convention in Boston. 


and the 
family 


the firm 


useful 


CONOMIC 
household 


theories ot 


can be very in 
The economic theory 
of the household, which is called the 


theory of individual demand, is pertinent as the 


economics research. 


sometimes 


framework for research on family expenditures and 
levels of living. I should like to indicate some of 
the types of situations to which it is applicable 
and some of the limitations of its use. I also want 
to suggest that the theory of the firm sometimes 
may be helpful in analyzing problems of household 
production, as well as those of the farm business, 
and that one of the most needed developments is 
another theory for dealing with the range of prob- 
lems where the functions of the firm and household 
are combined into one decision-making unit. 


Use of Theory 


In general terms, we can say that the theory and 
the techniques of analyzing decision-making by 
households and firms ean be useful in home eco- 
nomics research as a frame of reference. Theory 
is basic to the design of research, to the selection 
of “faets” from the complex of information around 
us, and to the classification and interpretation of 
our selected data. After we collect pertinent facts 
and interpret them, we may find that they suggest 
needed changes or amplifications in our theory. 
Theory and facts develop together. 

Consumption economics is a relatively neglected 
though growing field. Much remains to be done 
both in the development of the theory of how con- 
sumers behave and in the application of such theory 
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to studies of consumer expenditures and thei re- 
sulting level of living. In the early days of the 
development of this field, books like those written 
in the late thirties by Kyrk, Hoyt, Reid, Zimmer- 
man, and Waite spelled out the problems in the 
field. Even though they did not all agree on the 
exact limits of the consumption field, their work 
is extremely suggestive as to the factors affecting 
family expenditures and needed analyses. 

Since then, we have concentrated less on analysis 
and more on collecting data and describing family 
expenditures. We in a 
methodical way what we know about the field of 


now need to assemble 
consumption. We need to re-examine and pull to- 
gether the results of our scattered pieces of analysis. 
We need to do more analytical work with the de- 
scriptive data on hand. Furthermore, we need to do 
more and more research in which the individual proj- 
ect is designed and the data collected and analyzed 
with regard to a specific problem and in terms of a 
given theoretical framework. 

All aspects of such analysis cannot be like a 
laboratory experiment, but the conceptual frame- 
work can be as precise. The place of economic 
theory in research of family economics and home 
management is in the basic design of the research 
project. 

The facet that theory helps the home economist 
to clarify her thinking about a particular problem 
can also be said of theories other than economic 
In many of our problems, we may wish to 
consider not only economic theory but also the con- 
tribution that nutrition, sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, cultural anthropology, and other disciplines can 
make. 
creasingly aware that all of these fields are inter- 
dependent. 

Consider, for example, the economic theory of 
consumer choice. The economist is interested in 
the effect on consumer behavior of immediate in- 
fluences such as income, relative prices, and ex- 


ones, 


When we do social research, we become in- 
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pectations as to the future. But the economist also 
recognizes and considers other types of influences on 
consumer behavior such as the institutional arrange- 
ments of credit, ways of doing business, and pri- 
vate property. He takes these social habits as given 
and is quick to say that the results of his analysis 
will no longer hold if they change. He knows that 
the consumer’s actions are also determined by needs 
of the family and by preferences of the family mem- 
bers. These, in turn, are affected by such influences 
as the socio-economic status of the family and en- 
vironment. Here the economist is dependent on psy- 
chology and cultural anthropology, and he must 
make assumptions with regard to some of these 
factors to make the economic analysis meaningful. 

Merely because the economist takes as given 
some of the facts in a particular problem, we should 
not jump to the conclusion that economic analysis 
is not fruitful. Rather, it makes for more rigorous 
thinking for economic analysis to sort out the as- 
sumptions made with regard to some of these other 
disciplines, recognize the interdependence, and 
then proceed with the economic analysis. 


Theory of the Firm 


All are familiar with many aspects of the theory 
of the firm and how it is applied to production 
problems. A firm is a business unit producing goods 
and services. The economist often assumes that 
its goal is to maximize profits, and he determines 
the optimum conditions under which the goal is 
being pursued (1). In other words, he must know 
the unit prices at which the firm can sell and buy, 
as well as the technological considerations under 
which the firm operates. 

The economist next must consider the factors 
which are subject to the control of the decision- 
making unit. For example, can the firm affect the 
price of its product? And he makes use of the pro- 
duction function, which is a technique for de- 
scribing the relation between quantities of physical 
input and the output described in physical terms. 
(The information for this is supplied by the engi- 
neer.) Then the economist can consider the eco- 
nomic decision of the firm and determine the level 
of output at which the firm will maximize its 
profits. 

The theory of the firm has been widely applied in 
analysis of business, including the farm business. 
In fact, the agricultural economists were at the fore- 
front of the early developments. John D. Black’s 
budget method of analyzing the farm business is 
an important application of the theory of the 
firm (2). 
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The theory of the household deals with con- 
sumption and is analogous to the theory of the firm 
in many respects. Both the firm and the household 
(as the economist uses the term) are a complex 
of economic activities subject to central decision- 
making authority. A better term than “household” 
here would be “consumer unit,” which would cover 
both economic families and single consumers. The 
fact that it is the decision-making unit is what is 
important. 


Theory of the Consumer Unit 


The theory of the consumer unit, as we will call 
it, deals with the demand of the individual unit for 
goods and services and with the amount of labor 
it is willing to sell. We can consider consumer be- 
havior on the basis of a given income; that is, a 
limited budget assumption, but this is not all of 
the problem. The other part of it is how the family 
is to act and how much labor it should sell to get 
a particular income (within the institutional pos- 
sibilities). 

Consider the behavior of a family with a given 
income. The family has certain biological and 
culturally determined needs and preferences. Fam- 
ily members must make choices of goods and serv- 
ices within the given market and price situation in 
accordance with income and their expectations as 
to future income. The theory of consumer behavior 
says that if the family members make expenditures 
for any one commodity in such a way that it is a 
matter of indifference whether they have the last 
small increment of that commodity or an additional 
alternative increment of any other commodity that 
might be substituted, then the family gets the high- 
est satisfaction possible with the income avail- 
able. 


Difference between Two Theories 


The fundamental difference between the theory 
of the firm and the theory of the consumer unit is 
the fact that the firm is assumed to maximize profits, 
while the consumer seeks to maximize some in- 
tangible thing—sometimes called utility, sometimes 
called by home economists satisfaction and family 
development. We do feel that something is maxi- 
mized in the consumer unit, but one question is 
what it is. Another question is whether it is meas- 
urable. 

An older theory of consumer choice assumed that 
utility was measurable and considered that the 
consumer unit had a utility function analogous to 
the total production surface of the firm’s produc- 
tion function. No way, however, has been found to 
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measure utility. Current theory of consumer choice, 
seen in work of Hicks and Allen in the thirties, 
is based on ordered preferences of the consumer 
and hence drops the concept of measurable utility. 

This difference between the firm and consumer 
unit in their goal and in the measurability of the 
goal has led to considerable difference in the ana- 
lytical techniques. In the theory of the consumer 
unit, the preference map is the tool by which the 
family’s preferences among various combinations of 
goods are expressed. Its indifference curves cor- 
respond to the product contours of the production 
function. In the latter, however, numerical values 
can be assigned to the contours, while in the prefer- 
ence map no such value can be assigned and the 
preferences can only be ordered. The engineer pro- 
vides the data for the production function, but the 
family provides the information for the preference 
map. 

In an effort to get greater precision, the econo- 
mist uses terms in these theories that are different 
from those used by the consumer and the business- 
man, but the concepts used are the same as those 
used by the decision-making unit. 


Consumer Unit Theory and Family Economics 


Some of the areas in family economics where the 
economic theory of the consumer unit is applicable 
and some limitations of its use will be indicated 
next. The theory can be modified to fit various 
types of problems involved in analyzing family 
expenditures. The exact modification, of course, 
will depend on the problem to be analyzed, but some 
of the modifications which will make its use more 
realistic for some types of problems will be sug- 
gested. 

We should consider this theory as a useful start- 
ing point in our research. A concept of consumer 
choice is basic to any analysis we make of how 
families spend their money. It underlies the data 
we select as pertinent and the way we classify our 
families. Considerable work remains to be done on 
this theory, and I would like to see us modify it 
even more to fit our particular needs. The recent 
work of James S. Duesenberry is very suggestive of 
further development needed, both in the theoretical 
apparatus and in the application of it (3). 

Partial-equilibrium problems. This approach is 
applicable to the analysis of a particular choice in 
spending money at a particular time. This is a 
realistic way of looking at expenditures. No family 
in one decision selects a full-blown pattern of con- 
sumption out of a large group of such patterns. 
Rather, a family’s consumption pattern evolves 
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slowly, and expenditures at any one time depend 
to a large extent on previous purchases. 

A child learns in the family group how at least 
one consumer group apportions its income among 
the various types of goods and services. Then as 
he grows older, he becomes familiar with the spend- 
ing of friends, is subjected to advertising, goes to 
the movies, listens to the radio, reads books, and 
learns of the types of consumption of various groups. 
The consumer may add to his knowledge of goods 
and sources of supply, but a complete revision of 
his consumption pattern at one time is not a 
realistic way to consider consumer choice (4). 

We can better think of the choice as though the 
consumer, who owns a certain body of goods, has 
need for other goods for a given purpose, and he 
selects the goods in the light of his circumstances 
at that particular time. We can expand this con- 
cept of the way a particular choice for one need is 
made to a concept of the choices the consumer 
makes between various goods for many needs in 
spending, whether it is one pay check or a year’s 
income. 

Most applicable types of choices. The basic as- 
sumption of the theory is that a consumer with 
given needs—for example, a housewife—when faced 
by alternative choices of ways to spend a given sum 
of money, can say which combinations of the goods 
would make her equally satisfied and which she 
would prefer to others.’ Because of this assump- 
tion, the theory is more applicable to some types 
of expenditures than others (5). It is probably 
more appropriate for large expenditures relative 
to the family income such as a refrigerator, car, 
or a winter coat than it is for small occasional 
expenditures. 

The theory is probably also quite realistic for 
small expenditures which are frequently made in 
that, somewhere along the line, the consumer con- 
siders the choices involved in that purchase and 
then, having made the decision, makes the choice 
habitually. For example, the consumer decides at 
some time whether she prefers to have milk de- 
livered at home or whether she prefers to buy it 
at the store and spend the money saved thereby 
for something else. Once the decision is made, she 
continues the practice decided upon until she has 
occasion to reconsider her decision. 


See the discussion of rationality by Talcott Parsons in 
“The Motivation of Economic Activities,” Can. J. Econ. & 
Political Sci., May 1940, and by Frank H. Knight in “Pro- 
fessor Parsons on Economic Motivation,” loc. cit., Aug. 
1940, and by Talcott Parsons in “Reply to Professor Knight,” 
loc. cit. 
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The remaining types of choices—the relatively 
small and infrequent ones—are probably governed 
to a less extent by a calculated ordering of prefer- 
ences and more by considerations of convenience. 
We might also point out that at lower incomes more 
of the families’ expenditures appear to be “relatively 
large” and at some time are probably carefully 
weighed. Whether all purchases are carefully con- 
sidered by all families is thus a questionable point, 
but this does not change the usefulness of this 
theory as a way of thinking about family choice. 

For one type of problem, we can conceive of the 
consumer as choosing between various amounts of 
two goods. Especially at lower income levels, it is 
thought that, as income increases, the family prefers 
more goods rather than goods of a better quality. 
But it is not necessary to consider only choices be- 
tween various amounts of goods. We can, if we 
wish, recognize that in many cases the choice is 
between qualitatively different goods, and the num- 
ber of units to be purchased is determined by the 
need. 

Problems of interdependence of preferences. We 
have been considering the preferences of one in- 
dividual or one family. We need to note, however, 
that the preferences of one consumer depend not 
only on the absolute level of his own consumption 
but on the ratio of his expenditures to other people’s, 
probably to those other people with whom he comes 
in contact most frequently. We can adjust our 
concept of consumer choice to allow for this inter- 
dependence and consider that the possible choices 
are not in terms of absolute amounts but relative 
amounts—relative to the expenditures of associates. 
The important principle to note is that our theory 
of consumption can be adapted to consider ex- 
plicitly that a consumer’s preferences are affected 
(1) by culture in the long run and (2) by changes 
in what his neighbors and business associates have 
in the short run. Knight has pointed out that con- 
sumer wants are always increasing (6). 

Various income problems. Within the framework 
of this theory, we can consider the effect of past 
income and expectations as to future income, as 
well as the effect of the current level of income. 
For example, we have all noted the large number 
of families in the Consumer Purchases Study of 
1935-36 who reported expenditures for family liv- 
ing in excess of their disposable income. This sug- 
gests that when a family’s income decreases, its 
consumption pattern lags and does not immediately 
adjust to the change in income. In other words, 
the past income continues to be an important factor 
in explaining present consumption of the family. 
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Last year, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics published an analysis of the 
changes in rural family income and spending in 
Tennessee for two of the war years which attempted 
to study the effect of past income on consump- 
tion (7). That study demonstrated clearly that, 
for families with the same current income, the 
expenditure pattern varied considerably between 
the groups of families who had no income change 
from the previous year, the group that had an in- 
crease, and the group that had a decrease in income 
It has also been pointed out that the past income 
may be more of a factor when income is being cut 
than when income is increasing, but it is a lagging 
factor in either case. 


Theory of Firm and Household Production 


The theory of consumer choice is flexible and can 
provide the basic framework for analysis of many 
types of family expenditure problems. Consider 
the analogous theory of the firm. It may have an 
important use as a theoretical framework for cer- 
tain types of analyses in household production. One 
of the basic types of decisions in household man- 
agement fespecially on the farm) is whether it 
would pay the homemaker to produce a product for 
home use or to purchase it. There are many ex- 
amples of this general type of problem—whether 
to buy ready-made clothing or sew at home, whether 
to buy ready-prepared cake mixtures, whether to 
make or buy slip covers. 

To set up the research problem in terms of the 
theory of the firm and a production function for 
home production, we would have to consider that 
the home was the firm producing for resale to the 
consumer unit in the home at the price of the 
alternative product on the market. Then if we 
could compute the cost of the labor involved at the 
value of its alternative use, we could obtain the 
cost of the inputs. We could then determine the 
technological considerations involved and proceed 
with the analysis. 

To make the analysis more realistic, we could 
set up the problem with several assumptions as to 
the labor costs. For example, the alternative op- 
portunity cost will be relatively low if the time 
requirements of the job are such that the job can 
be fitted into slack periods. The analysis can also 
be modified for a long-run or a short-run, wit!) 
capital considered variable or fixed. With this type 
of analysis, and with varying assumptions as to 
the labor cost and other factors, it would be possible 
to tell whether from an economic point of view the 
homemaker should undertake the home production 
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at all and, if so, how far she should carry such pro- 
duction. We should note, however, that this type 
of analysis is limited by the fact that assumed labor 
costs may be unrealistic. 

Now it may be that as clothing prices increase, 
for example, many women will substitute poorer 
qualities rather than increase their home sewing. 
There are many intangible aspects of home produc- 
tion as, for example, (1) preferences for the store- 
bought item at any price or (2) choice between use 
of time for this type of production, for cash income 
production, or for leisure. These aspects can be 
considered in terms of the theory of the consumer 
unit. 

An alternative method would be to treat the time 
spent in household production and money expendi- 
tures as inputs and the satisfaction derived by the 
family as the output. 


Need for a Combined Theory 


Although the household production problem which 
we have just been discussing could be handled by 
using the theory of the firm for one part and the 
theory of the consumer unit for the other part, 
application of the theories was awkward because 
the firm and the consumer were combined into one 
decision-making unit. There are other types of 
problems where use of the theory of the firm for part 
of the problem and theory of the consumer unit for 
other parts is an abstraction from reality which we 
should like to avoid. One outstanding example is 
the farm family. Another is the urban family 
operating a family enterprise such as a small gro- 
cery store. 

Traditionally, agricultural economists have ana- 
lyzed the farm business, considering the family 
labor available, the best use of all resources, and 
the maximization of profit for the farm business 
all without explicit regard for the goals or prefer- 
ences of the consuming family. Then the consump- 
tion economists or home economists have come along 
to analyze the expenditures and levels of living 
of the farm family. They consider the net income 
from the farm as given. They consider that part 
of savings which is an investment in the farm busi- 
ness as given. And the house is noneash income to 
the family from the farm business. Then they 
analyze how the net farm income plus net income 
from other sources is allocated among expendi- 
tures for family living and savings. 

This procedure is extremely unrealistic. Actually, 
the family must choose for a given year, for 
example, between house improvement, building up 
livestock herds or other farm improvement, and 
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sending one of the boys to college. To explain this 
problem, we have often used such phrases as: 
The farm family is a split personality; it is a busi- 
ness unit trying to maximize profits and a consump- 
tion unit trying to maximize satisfaction. It is 
well that we recognize our problem, but one of the 
most needed developments in consumption eco- 
nomies is a theory and a technique of analysis 
which will combine the theory of the firm and 
the theory of the consumer unit. We do not need 
just a straight addition of the two but a combination 
which, like a chemical reaction, results In a new 
entity. 

There have been some attempts in recent years to 
think of this problem as if the family living ex- 
penditures were fixed—at least a “minimum” 
amount for family living. This approach may be 
fruitful, but I doubt if we are really facing th 
problem until we consider both the farm and the 
family aspects as variables. 

One approach which we might well utilize and 
develop is that used by Black and Zimmerman in 
the early studies of Minnesota farm family liv- 
ing (8). They started with the gross farm income 
plus income from all other sources and considered 
its use in production and consumption. Instead 
of having categories of family living expenses in 
one budget and categories of farm expense in 
another, they put all the categories in one budget. 
With this approach, the effect of a particular pro- 
posal can be considered on consumption and on 
farm business. 

Set up this way, we can see that the budget 
method for analyzing the individual farm family 
as a production and consumption unit is extremely 
useful. In everyday common sense terms, this is 
what was done, at their best use, with the farm 
end home record books and farm and home planning 
of the Farm Security Administration. There, no 
decision relating to the farm or to the home was 
considered final until the total effect was con- 
sidered. 

For groups of farm families in family living 
studies, we also need to analyze the choices between 
the farm and the home. Perhaps one way to look at 
this problem was implied in our early discussion of 
the theory of the consumer unit. We said that con- 
sumer behavior with regard to a given income was 
the part of the theory of the consumer unit that we 
have been stressing, but that it is only part of the 
problem. The other part is how the family is to act 
and how much labor it is to sell to get a particular 
income (within the institutional framework). 

Splitting the problem this way is analogous to 
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the split in the theory of the firm between (1) 
derivation of cost curves or how much each output 
will cost and (2) determination of which output 
should be produced to maximize profits. If we 
put both parts of the theory of the consumer unit 
together, we might find a satisfactory starting 
point for analysis of the farm family as one pro- 
duction and consumption unit. Development of 
our theory and application of it here need to go 
hand in hand. 


Conclusion 


Much work is yet to be done in research on fam- 
ily economics and on household management. For 
some research problems, the theories of the firm 
and the consumer unit can provide a useful theoreti- 
cal framework. I have tried to indicate some of 
the areas where these theories can be applied and 
to point out some of the limitations of their use. 
I particularly want to suggest that still more work 
needs to be done in developing and applying a 
theory of the combined firm and consuming unit. 
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We, especially, who work with farm families need 
to go further in this direction. 
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Abstract of Doctoral Thesis in Area of Home and Family Life 


A Study of a Secondary School Program in 
Preparation for Marriage and Family Living 
with Implications for the Preparation of Sec- 
ondary School Teachers in the Area of Home 
and Family Life, V. Sperry, Ep.D., Wayne 
University, 1949. 

This study emphasized application of a method 
of co-operative evaluation which can be used in 
the evaluation of a secondary school family life 
program. The senior program in preparation for 
marriage and family living at the Highland Park 
(Michigan) High School was selected for the study. 
Those participating included two groups of students 
with about 200 in each group, a group of parents 
of the students, an alumni group whose members 
had been married during the preceding five years, 
and a group of the high school teachers. Instru- 
ments were devised for each of these groups. The 
first student group completed an open-ended ques- 
tionnaire form. The second student group, the 


parents, and the alumni completed a combination 
check list and open-question form. Interviews were 
conducted with a selected sample of the two student 
groups and with certain high school teachers on the 
staff. Data derived were analyzed in relation to 
areas of value, areas of weakness, and suggested 
improvements. Responses to questions and to 
check-list items were considered and a comparative 
analysis of responses given by all groups was made. 

From this analysis were derived implications 
for the education of teachers in the area of home 
and family living, and a suggested framework for 
the education of pre-service teachers in the area 
was developed. This framework was focused around 
the following three areas: organization and content; 
methods, techniques, and procedures; and the de- 
velopment of personal interrelationships. Sugges- 
tions were made for student guidance, the profes- 
sional core program, and contributions of related 
courses. 


New Foods from Sweet Potatoes 


Three new foods made largely from sweet potatoes appear to be acceptable 
to a large proportion of consumers according to nationwide surveys made by 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. The products are known as 
Alayam Breakfast Food, Alayam Snack, and Alayam Brittle Candy. 
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Short 


A Helen Atwater Fellow 
Reports on Her Year in U. S. 


INGEBORG 
Municipal Secondary School, Oslo, Norway 


Upon my return to Norway, I want to express 
my sincere thanks to the AHEA for the most en- 
joyable and profitable year I have had in the United 
States as the Helen W. Atwater fellow. 

My studies have given me a wider knowledge 
in my own field as well as closer understanding of 
the United States. It also has been of great interest 
to meet students from other lands and learn about 
It has been a year of hard work, 
The enthu- 


their countries. 
but I am returning wiser than I came. 
siasm, alertness, and belief in education that I met 
at Teachers College, Columbia University is most 
It gives an impetus to go ahead for 
And I learned that one 
It was amazing to see 


inspiring. 
further goals in the future. 
is never too old to learn. 
that even grandmothers felt young enough to study 
for their master’s degrees in the United States. 

When I arrived in New York harbor and did not 
know anyone in this largest city in the world, 
I felt somewhat lost and lonesome. I went up to 
the immigration officer to present my passport. 
How great was my surprise when he said: “You 
are expected.” I think this is significant of the 
welcome I met as a student at Columbia University. 
I was expected and taken care of. I had the feel- 
ing of meeting friends wherever I applied, even if 
we had not met before. I am very grateful to the 
AHEA for having prepared things so well for me. 

A student from abroad will always meet some 
difficulties in the beginning, the background being 
a different one. It takes some time to adjust. But 
the friendliness and kindness that is an inherent 
part of American character soon make the foreign 
student feel at home. My instructors and fellow 
students did everything to help me when I felt 
uncertain about things. It took me some time to 
understand rules and conditions as to studies at 
an American university. I did not know much 
about home economics and studies in this field. 
The college bulletin gives information, but not 
enough to explain everything to a foreigner. 
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In view of the experience I now have, I believe it 
will be useful for future postgraduate students from 
Europe to get a short explanation of what is meant 
by points and credit and also about evaluation of 
their degrees and the importance of this evaluation 
for a possible degree in the United States. The 
system in Europe is so entirely different that in- 
formation on this is necessary to facilitate the work 
for a foreign student. It also will be of interest to 
get some explanation of the requirements for a 
major in some field. Home economics in the United 
States covers so many fields that a foreign student 
is overwhelmed. One wants to know something 
about every one of these fields. But it is perhaps 
advisable to stick to a major to get profound 
knowledge in one field instead of trying to cover 
all of them. I think one gets more confident of 
oneself and is better equipped to start out in the 
homeland if one is specialized. Postgraduate studies 
in most cases mean specializing. It is my opinion 
that the effect of future work in the homeland will 
be of greater value in this way. 

My year of studies at Columbia is finished with 
credit for 30 points. But I am not going to stop 
studying. I have an impetus for further work 
through the enthusiasm I met at Teachers College. 
I have knowledge about the latest in research in 
my field as well as new ideas about education. A 
teacher must keep up with progress in teaching 
and psychology in order to feel satisfied and be 
satisfying in her work. It gives life more fun and 
meaning. It has been very interesting to study this 
new trend in education that schools are not only a 
place for furnishing more knowledge but also a 
place for preparing the students for participation 
and responsibility in society. This is a trend that 
is much more prevailing in the United States than 
in Europe, but all the world is in need of it if de- 
mocracy is to survive. 

My special field is nutrition, and it is a dynamic 
one. There is no chance of postgraduate studies 
in nutrition in Norway. I hope it will be possible 
to keep contact with the AHEA in order to be up 
to date in progress and research in this field in the 
United States. There is a great need for informa- 
tion on nutrition in Norway, and I hope I will be 
able to serve my country through the knowledge 
I obtained during this year. 

I am most grateful for the wonderful chance the 
AHEA has given me by its generosity. The good- 
will I met everywhere as a fellow of the Association 
has made my stay a wonderful experience. I am 
greatly impressed by the interest the Americans 
take in students from other lands and by all the 
pains you take to enable them to come to your 
country. With the present difficult situation of 
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money exchange, it is of great importance that 
American scholarships are available for foreign 
students. The research work and progress of sci- 
ence in every field in the United States attract stu- 
dents from all over the world. It is highly appreci- 
ated that the Americans open the doors of their 
universities for foreigners and thus promote inter- 
national understanding. 

I made many friends in the United States during 
my stay. I have spent a happy year at the same 
time, as it has been the most interesting one of my 
life. There is still much more I would have liked 
to do or see and learn. It is impossible to cover 
everything in one year, and the United States is so 
large in every respect. When aboard the Norwegian 
liner “Oslofjord” I saw the Manhattan skyline dis- 
appear, I felt it was true that: Partir c’est mourir 
un peu, c'est mourir a ce qu’on aime. I left with a 
soft spot in my heart for the country that has given 
me so much. 

Nore: Miss Eidsether held the AHEA’s 
1949-50 Helen W. Atwater fellowship in which 
Teachers College, Columbia University co-operated. 
Credit for the fact that the immigration officer in 
New York knew in advance of her arrival and made 
her feel well taken care of goes to the Institute of 
International Education, which co-operates witb 
the AHEA in handling applications for the Asso- 
ciation’s international scholarships and for the 
Helen W. Atwater fellowship and in various admin- 
istrative arrangements connected with them. When- 
ever possible, the ITE arranges for someone, often 
a member of the Committee on Friendly Relations, 
to meet foreign students coming under IIE spon- 
sorship upon their arrival in New York. 


Indiana Home Economics 
Teacher-Retailer Project 


MyrtLe J. ANDERSON 
Indiana University 


The Home Economics Teacher-Retailer project 
has made rapid strides in Indiana. The home econ- 
omist took the initiative in organizing a state steer- 
ing committee, which has strengthened consumer 
education in our schools and brought about a better 
understanding between retailers and home econ- 
omists. Both groups have seen the challenge and 
the opportunity to gain through the program. 

Personal conferences were arranged with the re- 
tailers and a copy of “The Program for Home Eco- 
nomies Teacher—Retailer Cooperation” booklet 
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mailed, to acquaint them further with the program. 
Detailed letters stating the objectives of the project 
were sent to participating home economists. 

The participating committee represents retailers 
from both independent and chain stores, managers 
of the Retail Merchs ... Association and the Better 
Business Bureau, the community relations director 
of the Indiana Chain Store Council, teachers of high 
schools and colleges, the state supervisor of home 
economics, the district supervisor, city directors of 
home economics, and extension workers. 

In the group, there has been a community of 
thinking, a sharing of ideas, and an exchange of 
technical knowledge and experiences in round-table 
discussions. Five inspirational luncheon meetings 
have been held in Indianapolis, with approximately 
20 representatives at each meeting. 

At each meeting, plans were made for the next 
one. Before each discussion, mimeographed letters 
were sent to members reminding them of the date 
and giving them suggestions for consideration. The 
detailed minutes of the previous meeting were 


enclosed. 


Resumé of Progress 

At our initial meeting, we explained the purpose 
of the educational plan for co-ordination, the way 
it might be accomplished, and the virtue of the 
program. All of the members took part in the dis- 
cussion of common problems. 

Some of the comments made by the group were: 
(1) The program should be a local setup and 
planned to meet the needs of a local community. 
(2) The program should be studied from the view- 
point of consumer needs, tastes, and incomes. (3) 
Education is needed to increase selling with infor- 
mation and buying with knowledge. (4) Specific 
information in buying certain commodities is im- 
portant. (5) The buying public will have confi- 
dence in a merchant who supplies factual informa- 
tion. (6) Customer complaints need to be analyzed. 

A retail training director in the group gave an 
analysis of the return complaints in her store. 
This analysis led to questions as to kinds of goods 
most frequently returned and reasons for them. 
A discussion of the adjustment-service-philosophy 
poliey followed. 

We explored the returned goods problem at our 
next session. The retailers invited the adjustment 
managers in their stores to this meeting. 

The consumer relations director of one of the 
stores was the discussion leader. Findings of vari- 
ous committee members on “Why we have returns 
in our local stores” were reported. One of the 
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teachers worked out a questionnaire which was 
answered by homemakers and professional women 
in her community. This was the stimulus for our 
state study on returned goods. 

At another meeting, we invited a representative 
of the National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing 
to discuss the returned goods question. He ex- 
plained dry cleaners’ problems, using many illus- 
trations of garments which were ruined, not through 
faulty dry cleaning but through defective merchan- 
dise such as fabrics improperly dyed. 

From the keen interest in the returned goods 
project among our group members, several develop- 
ments materialized: We were asked to have repre- 
sentatives conduct a symposium on the returned 
goods problem at the Indiana State Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting. These representatives 
consisted of four retailers and four home economists. 
Three training directors from Indianapolis stores 
joined us at the meeting, and we invited the manager 
of a South Bend department store to Join in our dis- 
cussion. We invited the ISHEA group, which repre- 
sented a diversity of interests, to participate in our 
state study. The response and enthusiasm were 
gratifying. 

At our last committee meeting, we revised our 
“return goods” questionnaire. The retailers are 
helping us finance this questionnaire, which will be 
used to determine the purchasing practices relating 
to various communities in Indiana. 

Each community will tabulate results from its 
own questionnaires to find out the buying practices 
in that locality. Then findings for the entire state 
will be compiled. 

As all groups are represented on our state com- 
mittee, we shall be able to send the questionnaire 
to extension service women, both urban and rural. 
to college and high school students, and to women’s 


organizations such as AAUW, BPW. and PTA. 


Evaluation 


In various Ways, we are determining whether our 
program is accomplishing what we expected: 

1. Remarks made by teachers, as “My consumer 
education classes have been stimulated through 
the contributions of this committee work.” “The 
retailers in my community are very co-operative 
with illustrative materials in commodity studies.” 

2. Comments of the retailers that they realized the 
need for a standardization of sizes and more in- 
formative labeling. 

3. A teaching device to obtain background infor- 
mation for consumer education study in high 
school. 
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4. Community studies developed by various mem- 
bers of the committee. 

5. Group projects in different communities in the 
state promoted by the questionnaire. 


Future Plans 
Plans for next year include: 

1. Using our findings from the questionnaire—only 
one aspect of this consumer-retailer program— 
as a basis for reducing the “returned goods 
headaches” for retailers and consumers; as prog- 
ress toward more informative tags and labels; 
toward greater standardization of sizes; for im- 
provement in purchasing habits; for recognition 
of costs of returns both to revailer and consumer ; 
for a realization of the retailer’s interest in a 
satisfied customer. 

2. Inviting manufacturers to join our committee. 

3. Working through city and district supervisors to 
further the consumer work. 

These are a few of the stimulating opportunities 
we have found by co-operating in the Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher—Retailer program. It is a chal- 
lenge to any state group and a progressive means 
of teaching consumer education. 


Home Demonstration Work 
Proves Popular in Cities 


FLORENCE L. 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


How should meat be wrapped for freezing? 
What do you recommend as a finish for wood floors? 
Could we get suggestions for remodeling a church 
kitchen? Do nylon garments require any special 
care for storage? We are planning to build a cedar- 
lined closet in our new home. Will it be proof 
against moths? Which is the best buy—fresh 
oranges or canned or frozen orange juice? How 
can I join a home demonstration club? 

Questions like those keep the telephone busy in 
offices of home demonstration agents now serving 
many urban areas. City homemakers call the home 
demonstration agent by phone more than twice as 
often as rural women do. That is one of the few dif- 
ferences between rural and urban home demonstra- 
tion work. The programs for both town and country 
are amazingly similar. City women want help just 
as farm women do with such matters as food for 
family health, how to manage time and money effi- 
ciently, how to make and make over dresses and 
coats for themselves and children, how to arrange 
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rooms for convenience and comfort. There is em- 
phasis in both city and rural programs on how 
to buy wisely such commodities as food, clothing, 
furnishings, and equipment. 

Considerable home demonstration work is done 
in cities in all sections of the United States, but it 
is not always set apart from the county work. 
However, cities where urban home demonstration 
work is organized as such are in the following 15 
states: Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. The 
legislatures of New York, Oregon, and Washington 
have authorized employment of extension agents in 
towns and cities, and the present trend is toward 
having city home demonstration work a part of 
the Extension Service organization in the county 
in which that city is. 

Urban home demonstration work is not new in 
many cities. In Syracuse, Buffalo, and Rochester, 
New York, it started some 30 years ago as an out- 
growth of emergency city work during World War I. 
Today, the agents in these cities have from one to 
three assistants. 

The objectives in city home demonstration work 
are the same as in rural areas—to help families 
help themselves to achieve in homes and communi- 
ties goals of health, convenience, comfort, beauty. 
and satisfying relationships, through the use of their 
resources—time, energy, skills, and money—to the 
best possible advantage. 

Discussion topics in urban groups are very similar 
to those which rural women select for study. They 
indicate that today’s homemakers, w! cther in town 
or country, are eager to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to learn to do a better job of homemaking. 
Here are a few of these topics—‘New Fibers and 
Fabrics,” “The Time-saving Sewing Center,” “One- 
dish Oven Meals,” “Troning a Man’s Shirt in Six 
Minutes,” “Family Spending and Saving,” “Care 
and Repair of Electrical Equipment,” “Shorter 
Hours for Homemakers,” “Pressure Saucepan Cook- 
ery,” “Landscaping Home Grounds,” “Curtains and 
Draperies,” “Child Guidance,” “Toys That Teach,” 
“Legal Problems of Interest to Women,” “Current 
Legislation Which Affects the Home,” “Understand- 
ing Ourselves and Others,” “The Art of Being More 
Friendly,” “The Home Reading Center.” There are 
also many community projects in urban areas as in 
rural localities such as organizing neighborhood 
recreation programs, sponsoring mobile units for 
chest examinations, visiting the courts and city 
government, and organizing nursery schools. 
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Urban home demonstration work is organized 
much like county home demonstration work. An 
advisory committee usually assists the agent with 
plans and procedures. There are community home 
demonstration groups in cities as in counties, with 
program planning carried on locally. Volunteer 
leaders are trained by a home demonstration agent 
or specialist at a central point; then they teach their 
local groups. A community home demonstration 
club is usually divided into interest groups which 
may meet weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly. 

Food information service offering such facts as 
the kinds of fruits and vegetables available in 
abundance and the various ways to use them is 
popular in news columns and on the radio in cities. 
Consumer education in marketing offers an oppor- 
tunity, often utilized, to relate the work to agricul- 
ture and stimulate the market for protective foods 
such as fruits and vegetables and milk. City home 
demonstration agents give many radio talks and, 
with the rapid increase of television sets in urban 
areas, they are taking advantage of this new teach- 
ing tool. The Milwaukee agent writes, “Of 40.000 
television sets in the Milwaukee area, 96 per cent 
are in medium- and low-income homes. Our main 
emphasis in food preservation this year was carried 
through a series of six telecast shows—four canning 
demonstrations by homemakers, one by a 4-H Club 
member, and a demonstration on freezing fruits 
and vegetables by the home demonstration agent. 
Response was immediate with 800 postcard requests 
for canning and freezing bulletins.” 

The home demonstration agent in Baltimore gave 
bi-weekly telecasts last year, using the title “Home- 
making and How to Do It.” With about 100,000 
television sets in the Baltimore area, surveys show 
that daytime TV programs have a large audience. 
In a series for beginning sewers called “Dottie 
Makes a Dress,” a young homemaker appeared 
with the home demonstration agent on each tele- 
east. “Dottie” made the dress, carrying out instrue- 
tions and asking questions that would bother any 
beginner. At the close of a “Tailoring School” con- 
ducted on television by the Baltimore agent, the 
women who had followed the series appeared on a 
television style show wearing the dresses, coats, and 
suits they had made. Telecasts showing the mak- 
ing of slip covers for furniture have also been ex- 
tremely popular. 

Home demonstration work in cities, therefore, 
seems to be following the same general pattern as 
in rural areas but offers new challenges and new 
opportunities in the field of home economics edu- 
cation. 
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Comment 


AHEA’s Affiliations 
with Other Groups 


Believing in the strength of united efforts, the 
American Home Economics Association has always 
co-operated with other groups and organizations 
that have the common aim of improving family life. 
Not every member of the Association, however, 
realizes the extent of AHEA’s affiliations and co-op- 
erative relationships with other organizations. 


The list for 1950-51 is as follows: 


Alliance: for Guidance of Rural Youth 
Representative—Frances Urban 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AHEA has a program at Cleveland meeting on December 
28. 1950) 
American Council on Education 
tepresentative—Beulah I. Coon 
American Standards Association 
Council and the Consumer Goods 
Committee—Ardenia Chapman 
Citizens Federal Committes 
tepresentative—Mrs. Evalyn Bergstrand Owens 
Commission Internationale de l’Education Familiale 
Committee on Local Health Units of the National Healt) 
Council 


tepresentative—G. Dorothy Williams 


Representative on 


on Education 


Educational Press Association 
Representative— Lillian L. Steckman 

Fédération Internationale de Enseignement Ménager 
North American Representative—Marjorie M. Heseltine 

Midcentury White House Children 

Youth 

Representative—Florence Fallgatter 

National Association of Exhibit Managers 
Representative—Mrs. Gertrude N. Stieber 

National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
Representative—Marion H. Steele 

National Association of Health in Colleges 
Representative—Charlotte Young 

National Conference of Social Work 
Representative—Eleanore Lurry 

National Conference for Co-operation in Health Education 
Representative—Louise Mojonnier 

National Commission for Children and Youth 
Representative—Esther McGinnis 

National Consumer-Retailer Council 
Representative—Edna P. Amidon 

National Council on Family Relations 

Practical Nurse Education Association 
Representative—Ata Lee 

Washington Trade Association Executives 
Representative—Mrs. Gertrude N. Stieber 


Conference on and 
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Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
Delegate—Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton 

Youth Conservation Clearing House 
Representative—Mildred Horton 


Among other organizations with which AHEA co- 
operates are the following: 
American Dietetic Association 
American Vocational Association 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Association of Childhood Education International 
Future Homemakers of America 
Institute of International Education 
National Conference for Mobilization of Education 
National Education Association 
National Safety Council 
School Food Service Association 


List of Assistantships 
for Home Economists 


Omicron Nu, in the fall 1950 issue of its magazine, 
publishes its annual list of “Opportunities for Grad- 
uate Assistantships, Fellowships, and Scholarships.” 
Reprints of this information may be obtained free 
of charge from Omicron Nu, Home Economics 
Building, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, or from the American Home Economics 
Association, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, 
D. C. The AHEA has sent copies to the heads of 
home economics departments of degree-granting 
institutions. 

Omicron Nu and AHEA are making this list of 
graduate opportunities available because of their 
interest in furthering research in home economics. 


Gift to PHF Recognizes 
Business Home Economists 


General Foods Corporation has recently sent to 
the AHEA headquarters a check for $1,000 for the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund. In sending the 
check, Howard Chase, the director, wrote, “It is : 
pleasure for us to present this in recognition of the 
contribution home economists have made to busi- 
ness.” 

The Association in accepting this gift is appre- 
ciative of the work of hundreds of home economists 
in business throughout the country. Their service 
has been toward the improvement of homes and 
family living, and they have helped create a rela- 
tionship of mutual respect between industry and 
professional home economics. In particular, we feel 
that this recognition is a tribute to Marie Sellers, 
who is to retire this year, and her contribution to 
home economics. 
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Plans for Mobilization 
of Education Conference 


Mitprep Horton 
Executive Secretary, AHEA 


The AHEA was one of the 76 professional and 
lay organizations represented at the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on September 9 and 10, 1950. In- 
vitations to attend the conference were issued by 
an interim committee which resulted from an 
earlier meeting called by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers in co-operation with the 
National Education Association. 

Conference members were concerned with such 
basie questions as “What does the Federal Govern- 
ment expect of education at this stage of the cur- 
rent crisis and what will it expect as the crisis 
deepens? How can education best help the Gov- 
ernment? How ean schools and colleges increase 
their effectiveness to meet the extra demands of the 
emergency and at the same time fulfill their obli- 
gations to children and youth?” 

Representatives of various federal agencies hav- 
ing major mobilization responsibilities presented 
information on the role of education in national 
security. Nine study groups were formed. Their 
discussion centered around the following subjects: 
manpower utilization as related to schools and col- 
leges, military training and research programs in 
schools and colleges, training of industrial and 
other workers, priorities and allocations of critical 
materials, civil defense and other local responsibil- 
ities, implications for the curriculum, strengthening 
teaching staffs, public relations and school sup- 
port, state and federal organization for education 
in the emergency. 

Warnings against a repetition of what happened 
to youth and children in World War II were ex- 
pressed by Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut Com- 
missioner of Education, “We neglected the educa- 
tion of our children. We plundered teaching staffs 
to produce material of war. We used youth in- 
diseriminately to guarantee our immediate survival. 
These mistakes must not be repeated.” 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
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National Education Association, expressed a firm 
belief that “the quality of instruction in the next 
few years may likely become the largest single 
stabilizing factor in resolving the conflict of ideol- 
The schools must be made a stabilizing 

in a world torn by conflicting philoso- 


ogies. 
force 
phies.” 

The organization of a permanent Nationa! Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education “to furthe 
the co-operative efforts of voluntary educational 
organizations in the mobilization of the nation 
was completed at the September meeting. 

An executive committee of 17 educators wa- 
elected, with Dr. Givens as chairman. The con- 
ference is to be made up of individuals named by 
voluntary associations which have education as 
their chief purpose, are nonprofit, and are gen- 
erally recognized as major national organization- 
in their respective fields and which desire to pro- 
mote the purposes of the conference. 

Fach such organization may name two person: 
to participate in the conference. Headquarters fo1 
the conference are 1201-16th Street, N. W.. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


National Organizations 


Told of FAO Problems 


McNauGutTon 
AHEA Headquarters 


Mrs. McNaughton attended the meeting whicli 
she re ports here as the AHEA re presentative. 


The meeting of the National Conference of the 
Nongovernmental Organizations on FAO was held 
on September 29, 1950 at the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture. The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss with representative U. 8. leaders the prob- 
lems which faced the U. S. delegation at the FAO 
conference held in Washington, D. C. in Novem- 
ber. The U. 8S. delegates look to our national! 
organizations for guidance in helping shape the 
future policy which the delegation may follow at 
the time they meet with other representatives of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. Speakers 
at the conference included Clarence J. McCormick, 
under-secretary of agriculture; Margaret Carter, 
chief of public liaison, Department of State; and 
Norris E. Dodd, director general of FAO. 

These speakers emphasized the necessity for deal- 
ing with the problems related to well-being of all 
peoples by directing energy and resources of mem- 
ber nations to productive and creative activities. 

Ralph Roberts, director of finance, U. S. De- 
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partment of Agriculture and a member of the Inter- 
agency Committee on FAO, reported on the finan- 
cial dilemma of FAO. In the five years that FAO 
has been operating, the total contributions received 
were 1914 million dollars. This is only 85 per cent 
of the total amount assessed against the 63 member 
nations. In order to continue the operation of FAO, 
a solid financial basis is necessary. Either some 
provision for the outstanding 15 per cent must be 
made, or it will be necessary to curtail a part of the 
FAO program. Special attention should be given 
to efforts aimed at increasing the working capital 
fund, which at present is only 25 per cent of the 
total budget. This working capital fund accu- 
mulated during the first two years FAO was in 
operation, when there was a surplus of funds at the 
end of each year. Shortly before Congress re 
cessed, President Truman signed legislation of cru- 
cial importance to United States participation in 
FAO and other United Nations agencies. The 
ceiling on the United States financial contributions 
to FAO is now two million dollars. The previous 
limitation had been one and one quarter million 
dollars. 

FAO’s program changes with world conditions. 
In its early years, it was instrumental in fighting 
hunger. Its activities operate in three categories: 
(1) FAO gathers facets on food and agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries; (2) it studies this collected 
data and publishes bulletins both technical and 
nontechnical to assure this information’s reaching 
the proper persons in the right form; (3) through its 
technical assistance program, it supplies the “know 
how,” making it possible to produce, distribute, and 
utilize more food, fiber, and timber. Common 
standards for use in scientifie projects, such as a 
standard for food composition tables and caloric 
requirements, would simplify the work of commit- 
tees who publish reports and bulletins for use in 
various countries. Progress can be more effective 
when member countries adopt a common®program. 
Gradually the people in undeveloped countries must 
find a way through co-operative and technical as- 
sistance programs to better their own conditions. 
This can be accomplished by international meet- 
ings, programs of exchange students, the sending 
of home economists into foreign countries, and the 
use of extension programs. 

Programs affecting surplus commodities were also 
discussed at the September meeting. The United 
States has available surplus commodities of milk, 
cheese, butter, beans, peas, and Mexican meat. 
These have been offered to foreign countries at at- 
tractive prices. The reason for making these special 
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prices is to encourage feeding programs and bring 
better nutrition to countries where the food supply 
is limited. The utilization of these commodities by 
foreign countries presents a complex problem, partly 
because of dollar shortages. Other factors adding 
to this problem are that some of the surplus prod- 
ucts such as dried eggs, powdered milk, cheese, and 
butter are perishable; the cost of storage and trans- 
portation is formidable; and there are limited fa- 
cilities for distribution. The Granger Bill, HR 9313. 
passed by the House and pending in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, provides funds for the pack- 
aging and transportation of surplus commodities 
This same bill would make it possible for welfare 
organizations to utilize these surplus commodities 
for shipments to foreign countries. 

Representatives of national organizations at- 
tending the September conference were given three 
pieces of literature, newly published at that time 
by the Superintendent of Documents (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) and of in- 
terest in discussions of the FAO. These publications 
were Secretary of State Acheson’s address at the 
opening of the United Nations General Assembly 
(10 cents); a new State Department Publication, 
“Our Foreign Policy” (30 cents); and “Teamwork 
in World Agriculture” (25 cents), prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The suggestions developing from the presentation 
of the problems discussed at the conference include 
the following: to provide an adequate basis to carry 
on the work of FAO, a sound fiseal policy must be 
formulated; countries neglecting to pay their dues 
for a year should lose their voting privilege; an 
adequate working fund should be established to 
take care of operating expenses; there should also be 
co-ordination of the technical assistance program to 
prevent duplication; and, finally, encouragement 
should be given to the passage of the Granger Bill 
because its provisions will make it easier for foreign 
countries to supplement their food supplies. 


Change in HEIB 


Department Officers 


In the “Officers and Committees—1950-51" sec- 
tion of the September issue of the JouRNAL (see page 
582), change the name of the secretary of the 
home economies in business department from Els- 
peth Bennett to Iris Davenport, Farm and Ranch 
Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tennessee. Miss 
Bennett will continue this year as the secretary- 
elect of the department. 
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Patterns of Living in Puerto Rican Families. By 
Lyp1a J. Roperts and R. L. Steranr. Rio Piedras, 
P. R.: The University of Puerto Rico, 1949, 411 
pp., $4.25. (Also available from Photopress, Inc. 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois). 
Readers of Lydia Roberts’ previous works will 

look forward with interest to her latest book. This 

book was written to serve as a guide to local 
workers in their efforts to improve living conditions 
in that country; in the United States a study of the 
report will serve not only as a means of developing 

a better understanding of our neighboring country 

but also as an approach to curriculum planning 

based on the needs of families. 

One thousand families were carefully selected 
as a representative sample of Puerto Rico. In 1946, 
trained workers visited each home and secured the 
data desired through personal interviews. The 411- 
page volume is a discussion of the findings; 39 
charts and 230 tables are included, as well as 56 
illustrations which show through photographs the 
various aspects of family living studies. Every de- 
tail discussed in the text is accompanied by the 
proof secured in the investigation. 

Of greatest interest, probably, to the American 
reader is the final section of the book entitled 
“Implications of the Findings.” Here the basic 
needs of the families, as revealed by the survey, are 
given and “lines of attack” are suggested for the 
solution of each problem; the needs are considered 
from the standpoints of finances, housing, sanita- 
tion, care during the reproductive period, nutrition, 
and education. The extremely poor status of almost 
all of the aspects of family living might seem too de- 
pressing if it were not for the encouraging outlook 
advanced by the authors for a better future. The 
great interest shown by the authorities in the in- 
vestigation and their constructive support of the 
program should result in better living for Puerto 
Rican families—Marcaret CHaney, Connecticut 
College. 


On the Education of Women. By Grorce D. 
Stopparp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950, 101 pp., $1.50. 

This small volume is a copy of a recent Kappa 

Delta Pi lecture given by President Stoddard. 

Packed in its 101 pages is a critical evaluation of 


certain aspects of secondary and higher education, 
of statements by others about women’s education, 
together with a proposal for education for women 
which merits careful study. The appraisal of atti- 
tudes of several writers toward college education 
for women and the suggestions for a new curriculum 
are a challenge to all those concerned with higher 
education for women. 

Dr. Stoddard’s hypothesis is that there are sex 
differences between men and women which should 
be recognized in planning the educational program 
for them: “Men are the verbal, mathematical, and 
scientific web-spinners, while women are workers in 
the here-and-now, in the concrete person-to-object 
and person-to-person relationship, developing not 
so much the theoretical systems as the personal 
arts.” Both men and women need, he says, genera! 
education, home education, and special education. 
General education sets the goal, gives meaning, sur- 
rounds and nourishes the finer achievement in the 
specialty. Home education is an intermediate stage 
between general and special education. Many of 
us would agree with him that “Proponents of gen- 
eral education rarely assign to home education what 
I regard as the essentials in child development and 
behavior, nutrition, health protection, adolescence, 
and the personal relations between adults.” 

The book has many suggestions about educational 
organization and method. The author would or- 
ganize college work around cohesive clusters of sub- 
jects, not in “little packages.” He would keep it 
exciting and vital, dealing with live issues. 

Some home economists may feel Dr. Stoddard 
has failed to recognize certain important aspects 
of home education, but most of them will tend to 
agree with his arguments for such education for 
men as well as women and for the world significance 
of the right kind of education for women.—BevLan 
I. Coon, U. S. Office of Education. 


The Management of Family Resources. By Ciro 
Fitzsimmons. San Francisco: W. H. Freeman 
and Company, 1950, 682 pp., $4.50. 

Books in the field of home management are or- 
ganized quite differently. Many present manage- 
ment in relation to family resources such as time, 
energy, money, material, with recognition, of course, 
of family goals. Others present it as a process for 
use of human and material resources in the home. 
Want satisfaction is the framework around which 
The Management of Family Resources is built. 

The book is divided into four main sections. 
These are: (1) Wants. This section is concerned 
with wants, the influences which shape them, and 
methods of evaluation. (2) Resources. In this sec- 
tion of six chapters are listed resources which 
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family members use to satisfy their wants. (3) 
Using Resources to Satisfy Wants. This is the main 
section of the book. According to Dr. Fitzsimmons, 
the family who knows its wants and understands 
the nature of the resources it controls as well as 
the principles that affect their uses is ready to take 
an important step toward attaining them, that is, 
development of co-ordinated plans for resource use. 
The emphasis of this section is upon plans for 
using resources to satisfy wants. It is interesting 
to note that the writer from a center for study of 
work simplification gave only minor consideration 
to this topic. (4) Some Financial Provisions for 
Security. Included in this section are discussions 
of insurance, of savings and investment, of the 
house. It seems to the reviewer that material from 
this section might well have been included in the 
other sections. 

Home economists will be interested in Dr. Fitz- 
simmons’ organization of the problems of home 
management. They will also be interested in: (1) 
numerous ilustrations, many of which were sup- 
plied by students (Perhaps home economists have 
not utilized to the fullest extent material which 
students furnish.) and (2) “Questions,” “Problems,” 
and “References” at the end of each chapter.. Some 
of the problems listed are thought-provoking. 
Dorotuy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station. 


A Health Program for Colleges. New York: 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1948, 152 pp., 
$1.75. 

The Third National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, of which this book is a report, was held in 
New York City from May 7 to 10, 1947, under the 
sponsorship of five principal organizations and the 
co-sponsorship of 32 other groups including the 
American Home Economics Association. 

This book is a record of the deliberations and 
recommendations, presented in summary form, of 
the 19 working committees of the conference. The 
committees, made up of a wide variety of authori- 
tative professional personnel, worked toward the 
following objectives: to renew the progress and 
status of college health programs, to identify and 
define the major health problems of college stu- 
dents and the responsibilities of the college admin- 
istration for the health of students and others on 
the campus, and to suggest adequate programs that 
will provide health education, physical education, 
health service, and healthful environment of stu- 
dents during college years and in preparation for 
later individual and community responsibilities. 
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The little volume may be thought of as a “Bible” 
for college health programs with the next confer- 
ence presumably five years hence. There are 
good summaries dealing with the kind, extent, and 
CHARLOTTE M. 


cost of services now available. 
Youne, Cornell University. 


The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. ly 
Water W. Kruecer. Fifth edition. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1950, 284 pp., 
$3. 

This new edition is the fifth since 1932. It is 
completely reorganized and rewritten, bringing in 
recent results of research. 

Those parts of the text relating to food, nutrition, 
and health show great improvement. They are 
comprehensive in data covered and written in an 
attractive, readable style. The chapter on hygiene 
of sex is particularly good; it has a pleasing ap- 
proach and contains sensible, wholesome informa- 
tion. 

In the light of recent scientific information, sev- 
eral excellent chapters on the dangers of infections 
and disease are presented to help the student safe- 
guard his health through the prevention of com- 
mon infections and diseases. Tables of food values 
and good illustrations illuminate the subject matter 
where most needed. Pertinent questions and topics 
for discussion following each chapter as well as 
a selected bibliography for supplementary read- 
ing are included. 

Mr. Krueger has directed the book to students at 
college level; however, it should aid the lay reader 
in adjusting to more healthful living because of its 
interesting style and good information.— SUSANNE 
Tuompson, Louisiana State University. 


Unit Method of Sewing. By lowa Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Ames: The Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1950, 102 pp., $1.75. 

Here is a book useful to both the beginner and 
the teacher of clothing construction. The various 
units of work are described very clearly in most 
cases and are accompanied by step-by-step dia- 
grams illustrating the progressive stages. The ex- 
perienced sewer may not agree with absolutely all 
of the methods presented, or with the order of pres- 
entation (e.g., it seems illogical to place the dis- 
cussion of pattern alteration in the last section of 
the book), but on the whole the material would 
be helpful, especially to those teachers and stu- 
dents enthusiastic about time-saving, simplified 
sewing techniques. The authors believe that ma- 
nipulative skills are best learned by students 
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through practice after observation of teacher dem- 
onstrations. The organization of subject matter 
encourages the procedure from the simple to the 
more complex sewing techniques. 

A two-page glossary promises definite aid to 
novices in the matter of understanding sewing 
vocabulary. The format (8% x 11, spiral binding, 
stiff paper cover) is pleasing and convenient. 

The fact that this book was written and edited 
by a large group of competent persons gives as- 
surance that it merits and will eventually secure 
a wide circulation. Unlike Mark Twain’s weather, 
it represents concrete evidence of somebody's doing 
something about a matter uppermost in the minds 
of clothing teachers countrywide—modernizing 
construction methods. Staff members from leading 
schools and colleges in Iowa, as well as persons 
in the state vocational department, contributed and 
co-operated to produce this commendable end 
product.—M. ExizapetH Westcate, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


Shaker Furniture. By Epwarp DEMING ANDREWS 
and Farrh Anprews. New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, Ine., 1950, 133 pp., $6. 

Today our interest is intrigued by “modern” 
furniture with its emphasis on functionalism. We 
are inevitably led to a consideration of the origins 
of such modernism, and many of us have found, to 
our delight, in Shaker furniture much of the 
simplicity, absence of useless adornment, utility, 
and beauty through the adaptation of design and 
material to use that characterizes the best modern. 
This handsome Dover publication, a reissue of the 
Andrews’ Shaker Furniture originally published by 
Yale University Press in 1937, should accordingly 
find a wide and enthusiastic audience. 

Certainly no one is better equipped to handle the 
theme than Edward Deming and Faith Andrews, 
who have given so many fruitful years to the study 
of Shaker life and its accomplishments. Shaker 
craftsmanship sprang from the unique doctrines 
of the sect, and the Andrews’ volume quite 
properly includes a perceptive essay on “Cultural 
Background,” a discussion of the “Essential Char- 
acter of Shaker Furniture,” “Craftsmen of the 
Sect,” and Shaker “Houses and Shops,” followed 
by 48 beautiful plates from photographs by Wil- 
liam F. Winter with full descriptions of the objects 
pictured. A bibliography on Shaker religious doc- 
trines and on Shaker furniture and craftsmanship 
ends the volume. 

This book is valuable not only to householders 
and homemakers chiefly interested in antique fur- 
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niture and artifacts but to all who would look at 
American life patterns——Mary E. CUNNINGHAM, 
New York State Historical Association. 


Mennonite Community Cookbook. By Mary 
EmMA SHowa.ter. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1950, 494 pp., $3.50. 

As the author states in the introduction, the in- 
spiration for this cookbook was the desire to pre- 
serve the handwritten recipes found in the homes 
of Mennonite families, many of them handed down 
from mother to daughter since the early 18th 
century when the Mennonites came to America. 

The book contains some of the recipes which we 
here in Lancaster County associate with “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” cookery, and much of that must 
have been of Mennonite origin since that sect made 
its first settlements here and in the early days 
made up the greater part of the population. 
Recipes for such traditional foods as “snitz and 
knepp,” ” and “shoo fly pie” 
among others appear over the signature of mem- 
bers of Mennonite communities in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

Using the practices of her grandmother as typica! 
of Mennonite food customs, at the beginning of 
each chapter the author gives a brief resumé of 
the part the particular foods under discussion 
played in the life of the family. Some of the inci- 
dents related bring back half-forgotten experiences 
of this reviewer when, as a child, she was taken 
by her grandmother on a round of family visits. 

The book is illustrated with attractive color 
photographs taken by M. T. Brackbill, one of the 
author’s associates at Eastern Mennonite College. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, where she is director of the 
home economics department. Naomi Nissley con- 
tributed quaintly charming line drawings as chap- 
ter headings and end pieces.—ELizaBetTu GUILFORD, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


‘souse,” “ploughlines, 


Survey of Food and Nutrition Research in the 
United States, 1948-49, Prepared by the Foop 
AND Nutrition Boarp oF THE Nationa Re- 
SEARCH CounciL. Expanded and improved second 
edition. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 311 pp., $1.75. 

Orders should be addressed to the Office of Tech- 
nical Services of the U. S. Department of Com- 

merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Cooking for Christmas. By CHARLOTTE TURGEON. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950, 116 
pp., $2.50. 
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Research on home-dehydration methods {or 
vegetables and fruits conducted at the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture by Elsie H. Dawson, 
food specialist, Esther L. Batchelder, head of the 
food and nutrition division, and R. Katherine 
Taube, household equipment specialist, is reported 
in “Flavor, Texture, Color, and Ascorbie Acid Con- 
tent of Home-Dehydrated Vegetables and Fruits.” 
The research reported was conducted to find ways 
to improve the flavor, texture, color, and nutritive 


value of dried food with the improvement of home- 
dehydrated products as the final goal. Research 
workers concerned with dehydration problems and 
other persons interested in the background for the 
procedures recommended for practical use will find 
this publication of the details of the research help- 
ful. Copies of “Flavor, Texture, Color, and 
Ascorbie Acid Content of Home-Dehydrated Vege- 
tables and Fruits,”’ Technical Bulletin No. 997, may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. D. C. 
Price 20 cents 


“Interior Design” is the successor to the 1946 
“Fundamentals of Interior Design” by the Small 
Homes Council at the University of Illinois. Pro- 
fessor James R. Shipley of the art department, who 
wrote the text, and William S. Pusey of the Small 
Homes Council, who illustrated the circular, demon- 
strate ways in which the lowest-cost house can be 
made as livable and successfully decorated as a 
large home. “Interior Design,” Circular Series 
Number H1.0, may be obtained from the Smail 
Homes Council, Mumford House, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Price 10 cents. 


The civil defense plan prepared by the National 
Security Resources Board is now available in pam- 
phlet form under the title “United States Civil 
Defense.” The plan defines civil defense “as the 
protection of the home front by civilians acting un- 
der civil authority to minimize casualties and war 
damage and preserve maximum civilian support of 
the war effort.” It states that “civil defense rests 


upon the principle of self-protection by the in- 
dividual, extended to include mutual self-protection 
on the part of groups and communities 


it will 
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require the interest and effort of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people, contributed for the most part 
on a voluntary basis.” The report stresses the im- 
portance of each person’s being aware of his role 
in civil defense and being trained and prepared to 
carry through his part in the event of a disaster. 
Through such preparedness, casualties and damage 
‘an be greatly decreased. Welfare services to be 
organized in evacuation and reception areas as well 
as rescue work in the disaster area are discussed in 
detail. Copies of “United States Civil Defense”’ 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 25 cents. 

“Select pots and pans with as much care as any 
craftsman gives to the choice of his working tools” 
advise experts at the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture in a new booklet, “Pots and Pans for 
Your Kitchen.” As help with the choosing, the 
booklet gives information about materials in top- 
of-stove and oven utensils—the various metals, 
enameled ware, pottery, glass. These utensils are 
also discussed item by item with points on buying, 
care, and use. The booklet closes with a list of a 
minimum set of kitchen utensils and a more liberal 
recommended set, both based on the Bureau’s 
experimental work. “Pots and Pans for Your 
Kitchen,” Home and Garden Bulletin No. 2, 32 
pages illustrated, is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Better bulletin boards is the aim of a filmstrip, 
“How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive,” and 
an accompanying bulletin, prepared by the Teach- 
ing Aids Laboratory of the Ohio State University. 
“How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive” con- 
sists of 32 full-color frames and a 5-page bulletin 
which suggest general rules about captions, illus- 
trations, and text material as well as diagnose pres- 
ent faults of most bulletin boards. Filmstrip and 
bulletin may be purchased from the Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, 13 Page Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Price $2.50. Checks or money 
orders should be made payable to the Bureau of 
Edueational Research. 


The necessity of conservation of natural re- 
sources is stressed for citv-dwellers—and farm folk, 
too—in “This Land of Ours,” a picture pamphlet 
published jointly by the Publie Affairs Committee 
and the Conservation Foundation, Inc. Photographs 
emphasizing the tremendous productivity of modern 
agriculture, mining, and industry are contrasted 
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with pictures of waste and destruction resulting 
from improper farming methods and from the 
ruthless exploitation of natural resources. Copies 
of “This Land of Ours” may be obtained from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Price 30 cents. 


“The Use of Visual Aids in Consumer Education 
in the Marketing Program,” a talk given at the 
1950 annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association by Loa Davis, consumer educa- 
tion specialist in the divis:on of agricultural eco- 
nomics, U. 8S. Extension Service, is available in 
illustrated pamphlet form from the Division of 
Agricultural Economics, Extension Service, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


First of a series of Women’s Bureau studies 
of employment in social service fields, “The Out- 
look for Women in Social Case Work in a Medical 
Setting” discusses employment outlook and training 
necessary for this kind of work. An illustrated 
booklet of 59 pages, it also contains a bibliography 
for further study, information on minimum require- 
ments for certain positions and for membership in 
the professional association, and a list of schools 
of social work. “The Outlook for Women in Social 
Case Work in a Medical Setting,” Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau No. 235-1, Social Work Series, 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 25 cents. 


Copies of the AVA research bulletin “Factors 
Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers,” published in May 1948, are still avail- 
able for those who have so far missed reading this 
important study of a very personal aspect of our 
profession. Members of the home economics research 
committee, home economics education section of the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. who con- 
ducted the study reported in the research bulletin 
were: Druzilla Kent, Hester Chadderdon, Johnie 
Christian, Flora Thurston, Maude Williamson, and 
Beulah I. Coon. Copies of the bulletin “Factors 
Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers” may be ordered from the American Voca- 
tional Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


How to feel at home in high school and to 
make the best use of the advantages and services 
the high school has to offer are subjects discussed 
by Margaret E. Bennett in “High School Hand- 
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book,” a Life Adjustment Booklet published by 
Science Research Associates, Inc. The 48-page 
booklet tells how to take stock of the school build- 
ing, the teachers, school services, and courses of 
study. The author, consulting psychologist of the 
Pasadena City Schools, also discusses “how to make 
friends and influence teachers,” learning to grow up, 
the things teachers look for in grading, and how to 
plan a course of study wisely in relation to future 
plans. “High School Handbook” may be ordered 
from Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Single copies, 
40 cents; 3 for $1; 100 or more, 30 cents each. 


Fifth of the FAO Nutritional Studies, “Calorie 
Requirements” is the report of the committee on 
calorie requirements of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. The commit- 
tee was convened to advise FAO on methods that 
may be followed in assessing calorie requirements, 
and its task was essentially that of defining general 
principles and making general recommendations 
which can be applied, with appropriate adjustments, 
in different parts of the world and to different peo- 
ples. The report covers a discussion of the ap- 
proach to the problem; definition of calorie require- 
ments of the reference adults and children; the 
relationship of body size, aging, climate, and ac- 
tivity to calorie requirements; further research; 
summary of recommendations; examples: and ap- 
pendices. Copies of “Calorie Requirements” may 
be obtained from the Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 


A new “Meal Planning” booklet with supple- 
mentary diabetic diet material has been released 
recently by the American Dietetic Association, the 
American Diabetes Association, and the Diabetes 
Branch of the U. S. Publie Health Service. The 
material included in the booklet represents efforts 
of the three co-operating agencies to establish a 
uniform and simplified method for calculating 
diabetie diets. It is designed to assist hospitals 
and physicians with their patients and to make it 
easier for the patient to follow his meal plan. It 
will also be of value to instructors of students 
majoring in dietetics. 

“Meal Planning with Exchange Lists’ may be 
obtained from the publisher, Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., 216 N. Dawson Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
Price 10 cents; 100 copies, $4. The supplementary 
“Diabetic Diet Card for Physicians’ may be ob- 
tained from the same address. Price 5 cents; 100 
copies, 75 cents. 
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Abstracts 


Education 


Contributed by CaRoL ANDERSON 
and Roxana R. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


What child do you see? E. T. McSwaiy. Educ. 
Leadership 7, No. 8 (May 1950), pp. 540-545. 
The teacher makes a mental interpretation of 

every child in her classroom. Each student makes 

an interpretation of the teacher. There is a differ- 
ence, which the teacher should recognize, between 
the interpretation of the person and the actual 
individual. The nature of the interpretation in- 
fluences teacher-pupil relationships. 
Co-operative, meaningful relations emerge when 
teacher and pupil create and act on common ground. 

Many classroom activities are needed for students 

to learn to identify themselves with a group and to 

act accordingly. Opportunity should be provided 
whereby pupils may recognize their own develop- 
ment in coping with individual and group problems. 

For such a situation to be achieved, the teacher 
must be an educational psychologist, a social 
engineer, and an interpreter of a good school to 


parents.—R.R.F. 


Our professional responsibility, C. Tinker. 
Education 70, No. 10 (June 1950), pp. 625-627. 
This article deals with the responsibility of the 

teacher as a professional educator. 

Progressive physicians, lawyers, ministers, and 
other professional people find time not only to 
manage heavy schedules but also to keep informed 
regarding national and international affairs. It is 
imperative that teachers give similar consideration 
to such important matters. 

These specific responsibilities of teacher-citizens 
are presented: (1) to know what has been and is 
being done by one’s local, state, and national pro- 
fessional associations; (2) to be active members of 
such organizations; (3) to be real members of the 
community, to be active participants in one or more 
community organizations; (4) to have some knowl- 
edge of educational legislation; (5) to be sufficiently 
informed on current events that a tenable point of 
view may be arrived at on the basis of facts; and 
(6) to develop one’s own personality.—R.R.F. 


Communication, participation, and democracy 
on the campus, A. F. Myers. Harvard Educ. 
Rev. 20, No. 2 (Spring 1950), pp. 103-111. 
Communication, participation, and democracy are 

inseparable. The author visited about 100 college 

and university campuses and concluded that, inso- 
far as this area is concerned, the battle for demo- 
cratic action was being lost. 

The causes were many: enrollment increases have 
exceeded staff increases which made it difficult for 
faculty members to continue to participate in vari- 
ous activities as extensively as is desirable; in- 
creased responsibility of college presidents to raise 
money with a corresponding decrease in time for 
association with members of the faculty and stu- 
dent body; student apathy in participation in stu- 
dent government which resulted from a feeling that 
such participation was a farce; and a questioning 
of student ability to participate in making vital 
decisions. Although democratic operation is time- 
consuming, it is essential that the college be used 
to exemplify democracy in action. To achieve this 
end, the college can see that all are aware of the 
problem. Representatives of trustees, administra- 
tion, faculty, and student body should meet to form 
a constitution which would recognize the specific 
responsibilities of each group, make provision for 
representative committees to consider problems 
which are of concern to all, and arrange for periodic 
constitutional conventions.—R.R.F. 


Realistic education for women, Carp. J. Am. 
Assoc. Univ. Women 43, No. 4 (Summer 1950), 
pp. 199-202. 

The status of women has changed from second- 
class citizens to leaders in business, government, 
and civie groups. Women have proved their intel- 
lectual ability, but some persons question whether 
their education is realistic and worthwhile for 
their role, which will probably be that of home- 
maker. 

The author believes that this shows a misunder- 
standing of the function of higher education. Lib- 
eral arts education is a discipline to help a woman 
make the best of whatever her role is to be. Times 
are changing too rapidly to risk preparing youth 
for only current problems or jobs. ‘Training the 
older woman as a community and cultural leader 
should not be neglected in favor of helping the 
younger woman in specific skills in the home. 

To fulfill its functions, the liberal arts college 
should have an able, open-minded faculty, a diverse 
student body, and should encourage development 
of spiritual insight and mental and physical health. 
It should be democratic and help the students think 
realistically about their future —C.A. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcaret Liston 
Towa State College 


Changes in modes of living, W. Bowpen. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 71, No. 1 (July 1950), pp. 23-30. 
Technological developments and improvements 

in the production of goods and services, markets, 

and purchasing power of wages have brought major 
changes in the modes of living of workers since the 
turn of the century. Most striking are greater 
variety in consumption and increased leisure time. 

Estimated income per family member among city 
workers was $1,085 in contrast to $169 in 1901— 
about 6.4 times larger, disregarding adjustment 
for price changes. Real earnings and income 
in 1948 appear to have been more than double 
those of 1901. 

Other trends discussed in the article include in- 
creased leisure; proportionately larger expenditures 
for goods and services other than food, housing, and 
clothing; decreased consumption of grain products 
and potatoes accompanied by increased use of dairy 
products, eggs, sugar, coffee, fruits, and vegetables 
other than potatoes; improved housing facilities 
and proportionately more workers’ families owning 
their own dwellings; changes in the economic role 
of the family, giving opportunity for greater empha- 
sis on the noneconomic functions; and broader out- 
look, interests, and activities of workers in com- 
munity affairs. 


Revision of the consumers’ price index. \/onth/i 
Labor Rev. 71, No. 1 (July 1950), pp. 129-132. 
Because of drastic changes in incomes, standards 

of living, and prices during the past 10 years, a 
3-year program for revising the Consumers’ Price 
Index was started by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1949. Since there is much evidence that con- 
sumers today are buying more than they did in 
the 1930’s and buying differently now, it is neces- 
sary to change the “market basket” to make it 
representative of goods and services currently con- 
sumed. The ratio of the current cost of this market 
basket of goods and services to the average cost 
of the same market basket in 1935-39 represents, in 
essence, the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Five major phases comprise the program for re- 
vising the index; namely, (1) analvsis of the struec- 
ture of the entire index, (2) collection of information 
on sample dwelling units in the 34 cities included 
in the index in order to adjust the rent index and 
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determine the design of the housing component of 
the revised index, (3) surveys of consumer expendi- 
tures to be conducted early in 1951, (4) studies of 
prices and price relationships, and (5) decision on 
the items, weights, cities, and outlets to be included 
in the index and the actual calculation of the re- 
vised index. 

Progress of the revision program to June 1950 is 
described briefly, and acknowledgment is made of 
co-operating committees and consultants. 


United States and foreign social security pro- 
grams. Monthly Labor Rev. 70, No. 6 (June 
1950), pp. 641-643. 

This is a review of a survey recently completed 
by the Federal Security Agency on Social Security 
Legislation Throughout the World (Social Security 
Administration, Division of Research and Statisties. 
Bureau Report No. 16, Washington, D. C., 1949) 
The term “social security” represents publie pro- 
vrams of social insurance, social assistance to per- 
sons in need, related medical care and income- 
maintenance programs, and allowances to families 
with children. 

Since 1939, family allowance programs increased 
more rapidly than any other type of social secu- 
rity. In 1949, 27 countries (mostly in Europe) pro- 
vided for such payments in contrast to only 7 coun- 
tries in 1939. Workmen’s compensation for em- 
ployment injuries, the oldest type of social security 
legislation, is in effect in 57 countries. Health and 
maternity insurance operates in 36 countries. 
Forty-four countries have some type of national 
program for old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance or pensions in contrast to 33 countries in 
1939. Growth of unemployment insurance lagged 
behind other types, the number of countries adopt- 
ing compulsory programs offsetting about equally 
those abandoning such programs. Only 18 countries 
had this type of insurance in 1949. 

The original report describes the programs in 
various countries in detail, giving information on 
administration, financing, coverage, benefits, and 
qualifications of recipients of payments. 


Retail credit survey—1949, K. P. Rei. Federa! 
Reserve Bull. 36, No. 6 (June 1950), pp. 655-660 
While total retail sales declined during 1949. 

credit sales of retail outlets expanded by about a 

billion dollars, bringing the total to about 40 billion 

dollars. A 16 per cent rise in instalment sales 
more than offset the moderate decline in charge ac- 


counts. This increase was due largely to wider 


availability of goods, a sustained level of consump- 
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tion for many durable goods of high unit value, and 
the relaxation and termination of maximum instal- 
ment terms under Regulation W during the first 
six months of 1949. Despite this growth, instalment 
sales still represent a smaller share of total sales 
at retail outlets than in prewar years. 

Special consideration is given to sales experience 
in selected trades, charge-account sales and _ re- 
ceivables, instalment sales and receivables, instal- 
ment paper sold, and inventories. The year 1949 
marked a change in the postwar trend of building 
up inventories when merchants demonstrated re- 
luetanee to carry stocks as large as those of 1948. 


1950 survey of consumer finances. Federal Re- 
serve Bull. 36, No. 6 (June 1950), pp. 643-654; 
No. 7 (July 1950), pp. 780-794; No. 8 (Aug 
1950), pp. 948-965. 

Part I (June 1950) on the “General Financial 
Position and Economic Outlook for Consumers” is 
the first of a series of articles presenting findings 
from the fifth annual survey of consumer finances 
sponsored by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The series reports “important 
information about consumer attitudes on economic 
matters, expenditures and buying plans for durable 
goods, distribution of consumer incomes, ownership 
and use of liquid and nonliquid assets, and con- 
sumer saving.” 

Observations are based on approximately 3,500 
interviews taken in 66 sampling units distributed 
throughout the country. Interviews were taken in 
January, February, and March 1950, and the 
findings must be interpreted with reference to that 
period. 

In general, the financial position of consumer 
spending units appears to have been fairly well 
maintained during 1949, with personal incomes re- 
maining at very high levels. The economic out- 
look at the beginning of 1950 was optimistic. Pur- 
chase of consumer goods during 1949 reflected a 
broadening of the market. Early in 1950, plans to 
buy houses, automobiles, television sets, and other 
durable goods were comparable to those in early 
1949. A 22-point summary is given of principal 
survey results. 

Part II (July 1950) on “Purchases of Houses and 
Durable Goods in 1949 and Buying Plans for 1950” 
reports that automobiles and television sets were 
bought more extensively in 1949 than in 1948. Pur- 
chase of major household appliances such as refrig- 
erators and washing machines either held their 
own or declined. Homes were bought less fre- 
quently in 1949 than in 1948, reflecting reduced 
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turnover of existing houses. Early in 1950 the 
number of people intending to buy houses, auto- 
mobiles, and other durable goods was about the 
same as during the first months of 1949. 

Part III (August 1950) on the “Distribution of 
Consumer Income in 1949” reports that, for the 
first time in the postwar period, there was a notice- 
able decline in average amount of consumer income 
per spending unit resulting from a lower total con- 
sumer money income before taxes and a 3 per cent 
increase in number of spending units. The median 
(middlemost) income of consumer spending units 
was $2,700 in contrast to $2,840 in 1948. In 1948, 
about 30 per cent of the spending units had incomes 
under $2,000; in 1949, about 33 per cent were under 
this figure. Declines in income occurred more often 
in spending units headed by farm operators and 
managerial and self-employed persons. 

Special consideration is given in this report to 
levels of income, changes in income from 1948 to 
1949, distribution of income, sources of income, 
family income in 1949, and disposable income. 


Farmers adaptations to income uncertainty, K. 
ScuicKe.e. J. Farm Econ. 32, No. 3 (Aug. 1950), 
pp. 356-374. 

“A farm family—any family—lives in the short- 
run. Mouths have to be fed every day, bills have 
to be met every month, taxes have to be paid every 
vear. In face of great uncertainties, the farmer's 
first concern is survival in the short-run, of reduc- 
ing the probability of a risk loss so heavy as to 
bankrupt him. Subject to the priority of this end, 
he will plan his operations for the highest net in- 
come in the long run.” This is one observation 
among several pertinent ones made by Mr. Schickele 
about farmers’ problems in the Great Plains states. 
Both the observations made and the problems posed 
are related to farm family problems in other parts 
of the nation. 

Toward the end of survival first and income maxi- 
mization second, four means are proposed to relieve 
the burden of risk and uncertainty: (1) flexibility 
in production, inventory, and reserve management; 
(2) insurance premiums budgeted in advance of 
risk losses; (3) credit and budgeted repayment after 
risk losses; and (4) farmer participation in group 
action to improve institutional arrangements de-. 
signed to assist farmers in pursuing their survival 
and income ends. Practical applications of this 
ends-means approach to income uncertainty in the 
Great Plains states are given in relation to farm 
size, the manipulation of the survival limit, and 
capital financing. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mary Keister 
University of Tennessee 


Functional analysis of sex roles, 1. Komarovsky. 
Am. Sociol. Rev. 15, No. 4 (Aug. 1950), pp. 508- 
516. 

The family of procreation occupies a dominant 
position in our culture, and the marriage relation- 
ship ordinarily has priority over the family of 
orientation. Although the pattern of the primacy 
of the family of procreation over the family of 
orientation has been abundantly recognized, some of 
the ramifications of kinship structure have not been 
systematically explored. To what extent does train- 
ing in the parental family make for subsequent 
loyalty to spouse and children? Which elements of 
role training in the parental family affect later 
adjustment of members in their own families of 
procreation? Which of the two sexes is enabled 
to make the shift from parental family to marriage 
with a minimum of psychological hazards? 

Biographical documents on 20 middle-class, urban 
married women collected by the author in a pilot 
study, and other studies cited, seem to indicate 
that there are consistent differences in the train- 
ing of boyg and girls for adult sex roles and that 
this results for girls in greater attachment to and 
more dependence on the family of orientation. The 
women who had brothers testified that their par- 
ents: (1) tended to speed up, deliberately or un- 
wittingly, the emancipation of the boy from the 
family while they retarded it for his sister; (2) al- 
lowed a higher degree of privacy in personal affairs 
to the boys; (3) held daughters to a more exacting 
code of filial obligations. 

The author hypothesizes that women’s lesser 
emancipation from her family of orientation may be 
a factor in marital discord and suggests further re- 
search bearing on the question of whether or not 
in-law problems in marriage more frequently in- 
volve the wife’s parents than the husband’s. 


The behavior of parents of schizophrenic, neu- 
rotic, and normal children, J. E. McKeown. 
Am. J. Sociol. 56, No. 2 (Sept. 1950), pp. 175-179. 
In an attempt to explore further the social- 

psychological aspects of schizophrenia, behavior of 

parents of a number of schizophrenics, neurotic 
children, and normals was analyzed. Analysis of 
the schizophrenic and neurotic cases was based on 
ease histories compiled by psychiatrists and social 
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workers. The “normals” were selected and inter- 
viewed by the author from among his students. 
One hundred and ‘twenty-six cases were analyzed. 
Categories employed in analysis of parent behavior 
were: (1) “demanding-antagonistic,” (2) “superfi- 
cial,” (3) “encouraging,” (4) “protective-indulgent.” 

There was much similarity between the behavior 
of parents of the schizophrenic and neurotic chil- 
dren while behavior of parents of the normals dif- 
fered significantly from these. Among the schizo- 
phrenies and behavior problems, parents showed a 
heavy incidence of demanding-antagonistic be- 
havior. (This similarity suggests the possibility 
that the same type of parent behavior may evoke 
schizophrenia in offspring predisposed to it and 
problem behavior in those not predisposed.) Among 
parents of the normals, encouraging behavior pre- 
dominated. Encouraging behavior was rare among 
parents of the schizophrenics and the behavior 
problems, and demanding-antagonistic behavior 
was rare among the normals. Since random sam- 
pling was not employed, the author avoids generaliz- 
ing too broadly. However, he states that differences 
uncovered by this study are “so strikingly clear” 
that speculation that they would appear in a random 
sample does not seem entirely unjustified. 


The importance of “timing” in child health 
supervision, S. M. Wisnix, MD. Child Devel. 
21. No. 1 (March 1950), pp. 51-60. 

Dr. Wishik prefers the term “timing” to that of 
“self-demand” for describing the application of our 
knowledge about the maturation process. He 
urges, “It is not so much what we do as when we do 
it.” Admitting that the fundamental concepts of 
the maturation process are well known, Dr. Wishik 
restates them, illustrating pointedly their applica- 
tion to everyday problems related to the health and 
growth of children. Among these concepts are: 
(1) Maturation of the human species follows a defi- 
nite time pattern. (2) Within the species individ- 
ual variations occur. (3) There are three possible 
patterns of maturation: an even, consistent pro- 
gression, or a generally progressive trend with in- 
termittent pauses, or true periods of retrogression. 
(4) Different parts or functions of the body mature 
at different rates so that the maturing body is a 
constantly changing constellation of parts and fune- 
tions. In grouping children by chronological age 
rather than by their age of maturation, our culture 
disregards disparities of maturation as between in- 
dividuals and as between the different components 
of one individual’s physique, physiology, or per- 
sonality. 
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Foods 


Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


New mixing method improves cake quality, 1. 5. 
StaTeELeR. Food Ind. 22, No. 7 (July 1950), pp. 
48-49, 166. 

A new method of mixing cake ingredients recom- 
mended to bakers on the basis of experimental work 
done at the American Institute of Baking may 
also interest homemakers. The sugar was dissolved 
in half as much water; then the dry ingredients 
were added and the batter was beaten well. Finally 
the eggs, flavoring, and remaining water were added 
with enough mixing to make a smooth batter. Con- 
ventional recipes were modified by decreasing the 
leavening agent by 25 per cent or increasing the 
water by 15 per cent. Dry milk solids and high 
ratio shortening were used. Because of improved 
aeration and emulsification, a cake of greater vol- 
ume and improved crumb characteristics results, 


Flavor of summer, fall, and winter varieties of 
apples baked in pies. Food Tech. 4, No. 8 
(Aug. 1950), pp. 327-329. 

The pies made from summer varieties of apples 
scored very slightly (but not significantly) higher 
in flavor than those made from winter or fall 
varieties. This was true whether canned or frozen 
apples were used. The use of ecaleium chloride to 
make the texture of summer apples more firm did 
not affect the flavor. The tests included studies 
made on apples produced in two different years. 


Varieties and blends of squash for freezing, J. D. 
Winter, A. E. Hutcuins, A. Hustruuin, and §. 
JoHNsSON. Quick Frozen Foods 13, No. 2 (Sept. 
1950), pp. 56-57. 

In tests to determine which varieties of squash 
were most suitable for freezing for pies, examples 
of “dry,” “medium,” and “moist” types were used. 
Some blends of equal parts of two dissimilar va- 
rieties were tested. Samples were stored at O°F for 
various periods up to 20 months, and acceptability 
was evaluated by a panel of judges who scored 
samples identified by key numbers only. Sugar 
added to the squash mixture did not improve its 
quality. Cloves were omitted from the mix because 
the flavor became too intense after a short period 
of storage. During the three years the squash were 
tested, Buttercup, Greengold, and Rainbow vari- 
eties were preferred for use as a vegetable while 
Greengold, New Brighton Hubbard, Banana, Golden 
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Delicious, and blends of these were preferable for 
pies. Buttercup, Sibley, and Banquet varieties 
were least desirable of all varieties tested for freez- 
ing and subsequent pie-making. 


Some effects of salt and moisture on rancidity 
in fats, I. CHanec and B. M. Warts. Food Re- 
search 15, No. 4 (July-August, 1950), pp. 313- 
321. 

Dry salt or salt solutions in concentration above 
15 per cent cause acceleration of rancidity in fats. 
This effect is especially noted in the case of salt 
used in complex foods partly dehydrated, such as 
prepared flour mixes. That salt promotes rancidity 
in frozen meat and fish has been known for some 
time and is probably explained by the concentration 
brought about by surface desiccation and removal 
of water by formation of ice erystals. Caleium 
chloride is a more powerful pro-oxidant than sodium 
chloride, although potassium chloride exerts only 
slight activity in the production of rancidity in fats. 


Observations on sloughing of potatoes, R. T. 
WHITTENBERGER and G. C. Nuttinc. Food Re- 
search 15, No. 4 (July-August, 1950), pp. 331- 
339. 

Sloughing of potato during cooking results from 
the rounding off and separation of starch-filled cells 
and cell clusters because of failure of the cementing 
(pectic) compounds. Whatever decreases the swell- 
ing of starch granules decreases the pressure de- 
veloped by the swelling starch as it cooks and 
prevents sloughing. Calcium, as well as sugar, and 
the wilting occurring during storage are effective 
agents. In general, the tubers having highest spe- 
cific gravity showed most sloughing. 


Vitamin content of citrus products, W. A. Kren 
and G. R. Cowen. Food Research 15, No. 3 
(May—June, 1950), pp. 179-191. 

Samples of fresh and processed citrus juices and 
processed citrus fruits from 17 Florida processing 
plants were assayed for their content of ascorbic 
acid, biotin, folie acid, pyridoxine, and inositol. 
Measurable amounts of biotin, folie acid, and 
pyridoxine were found; but ascorbic acid and 
inositol were the only ones of these vitamins present 
in significant amounts. Frozen concentrated orange 
juice retained not only its original ascorbie acid 
content but also its inositol and other vitamins. 
The ascorbie acid content of processed citrus juice 
was from about 4 to 10 per cent lower than that 
of fresh juice, while sections of oranges and grape- 
fruit showed a slightly greater loss. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by JuLia O. HOLMES 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


The thiamine requirement of the adult rat and 
the influence on it of a low environmental 
temperature, D. M. Hecstep and G. 8. McPHeEe. 
J. Nutrition 41, No. 1 (May 1950), pp. 127-136. 
The thiamine requirement of adult rats kept 

at 55° F was 50 per cent greater than at 78° F. 

Food intake data obtained prior to depletion 

showed that the animals at 55° F were consuming 

approximately 25 per cent more calories than those 

at 78° F. 

Calculation of the thiamine requirement on the 
basis of the nonfat calories consumed gave values 
of 0.164 to 0.168 mg per 1,000 nenfat calories at 
78° F compared to 0.191 to 0.203 mg at 55° F. The 
increased food intake at low temperatures thus 
accounts for much, but may not account for all, 
of the increased thiamine requirement. 


Effects of dietary composition on tooth decay 
in the albino rat, J. H. SHaw. J. Nutrition 41, 
No. 1 (May 1950), pp. 13-24. 

Weanling albino Norway rats, which had been 
made susceptible to tooth decay by feeding their 
mothers a synthetic sugar-rich ration during preg- 
nancy and lactation, were studied to determine the 
extent to which alterations in their experimental 
regimen would induce variations in the incidence 
and extent of tooth decay. 

The isocaloric substitution of either fat or protein 
for part of the sucrose in the purified, sugar-rich 
experimental ration resulted in substantial reduc- 
tions in the incidence of tooth decay in comparison 
to that in the control rats. 7 

The administration of either mineralized fresh 
or evaporated milk as the sole source of nutrients 
resulted in extremely low degrees of dental decay. 
The addition of 10 per cent of sucrose by weight 
to either mineralized fresh or evaporated milk, or 
the feeding of mineralized whole milk in conjunc- 
tion with the sugar-rich synthetic ration under con- 
ditions in which one-third of the caloric intake was 
supplied by the milk, did not result in a reduction 
of carious lesions. 

Caloric restriction, induced by restricting the con- 
sumption of the synthetic, sugar-rich ration to 60 
per cent and to 40 per cent of that consumed by 
littermate controls eating ad libitum resulted in 
appreciably less tooth decay than was observed in 
the controls. 
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The above results obtained in the Norway rat are 
comparable to those obtained in the cotton rat. 

In contrast, the type of caging arrangement did 
not influence tooth decay in the Norway rat, unlike 
its strong influence in the cotton rat. 


Thiamine and riboflavin intakes and excretions 
during pregnancy, H. B. B. Suerr. 
and T. Porter. J. Nutrition 41, No. 1 (June 
1950), pp. 231-245. 

Fifteen pregnant women on self-selected diets 
were studied from the standpoint of the quantity of 
thiamine and riboflavin consumed and excreted. 
The women received the usual dietary instructions 
from their physicians and clinic nutritionists. No 
other attempt was made to influence the selection 
or quantity of food eaten or the amount of vitamin 
supplementation. 

Collections of food and excreta were made during 
7-day periods during each of the last four or five 
months of pregnancy. At the end of each 7-day 
period, test doses of approximately 20 micrograms of 
riboflavin and 20 micrograms of thiamine per kilo- 
gram of body weight were given orally on succes- 
sive mornings. The percentage of the test dose 
excreted in the urine was determined. 

The condition of the mothers, the birth lengtlis 
and weights of the babies, and the health of the 
babies at 6 months to 3 years of age were recorded 

The course of the pregnancies, condition of the 
infants at birth, and postnatal development of the 
infants did not appear to be correlated with the 
quality of the prenatal diets of the mothers. 

When compared with data on nonpregnant women 
on similar intakes, neither the excretions of thia- 
mine and riboflavin from the test doses nor the 
daily excretions of these vitamins indicated an in- 
creased need for them during a normal pregnancy 


Enamel erosive properties of fruits and fruit 
juices, C. D. Mititer. J. Nutrition 41, No. | 
(May 1950), pp. 63-71. 

Five tropical and semitropical fruits—namely. 
grapefruit, guava, Java plum, mango, and pine- 
apple—and juices prepared from them were fed to 
standard rats to determine their enamel erosive 
properties. 

Quantities of juice equivalent to the daily fruit 
supplement had three to ten times the enamel ero- 
sive properties of the fruits themselves, which, how- 
ever, had a slight erosive effect on the enamel. 

No adequate explanation for the different effect 
of fruit and fruit juice was found, but it appeared 
unrelated to their titratable acidity. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Mitprep S. Howarp 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Weather’s effect on design studied by Texas col- 
leges. Architectural Record 108, No. 2 (Aug. 
1950), p. 161. 

Architects have expressed a need for more fac- 
tual data on performance of structures under dif- 
ferent weather conditions. Two Texas colleges now 
have research programs aimed in this direction. 

Tests to determine the most satisfactory roof line 
design and types of window installation for good 
ventilation are being made by the University of 
Texas. Small-scale models of homes being built 
by the university in conjunction with the “all- 
ceramics home research’ program are being used 
for these tests. 

Where low or negative pressure exists, the air is 
exhausted from the building by a “pumping ac- 
tion.” Investigators say that where the pressure is 
such, high windows are advantageous because they 
naturally exhaust warm air from the building and 
allow for this “pumping” action when a_ breeze 
exists. 

The Texas A & M College is studying the per- 
formance of daylighting, natural ventilation, and 
sound with different roof shapes and fenestration 
patterns. An experimental room mounted on wheels 
and with roof line that can be altered by means of 
jacks has been designed for these experiments. 


Better housing, T. 3. Hotpen. Architectural Rec- 
ord 108, No. 3 (Sept. 1950), pp. 129-131. 
Many families could afford better housing if they 

chose to spend their money that way. 

Emphasis in the postwar period has been on low- 
cost dwelling units for newly wed veterans and 
their families. But as has been pointed out by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, families 
may be growing too fast and too large for the 
homes that are being currently built for them. 

For these and other reasons, it is likely that the 
next great advance in the American standard of 
living will be in the direction of improved housing. 

Analysis of the expenditure for shelter reveals 
that (1) shelter cost is the only major element in 
the cost of living indices that is actually lower than 
in previous eras of prosperity; (2) during the past 
40 years, shelter cost measured as a percentage of 
total consumer expenditures has been declining; 
(3) the capacity of the average American family 
to acquire many other goods and services has been 
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possible to a certain extent because of reduced 
shelter costs; (4) in spite of these facts, shelter 
standards of the average American family have 
improved. 

From the composite picture of rising living stand- 
ards, the following conclusions were made: (1) im- 
provement in the quality of basic shelter has lagged 
behind improvement in other phases of consump- 
tion; (2) with further rise in real consumer income, 
there will be an increased demand for better-quality 
houses and apartment suites; (3) the opportunity 
exists for architects, builders, and publishers of home 
magazines to do a major selling job to educate the 
public on quality housing; (4) manufacturers should 
direct their consumer promotional efforts toward 
the quality housing market. 


New block integrates heating and cooling with 
wall structure. Progressive Architecture 31, No. 

9 (Sept. 1950), p. 100. 

A new building block known as “Climabrique”’ 
has been patented by a Swiss inventor. This new 
block can be made of concrete, clay, or other plastic 
materials at no greater cost than other building 
materials. The unique feature of this building 
block is that it integrates warm-air radiant heating 
and cooling with the wall structure. This is 
achieved by the design. When blocks are laid in 
normal manner, continuous channels are formed 
which permit horizontal and vertical circulation o! 
air. These double air channels give the block a 
superior thermal and acoustical insulating capacity 
since a bed of moving air provides a better in- 
sulating quality than solid matter. 


Steel kitchen cabinet institute considers change 
in measurements. Am. Lumberman & Bldg 
Products Merchandizing No. 3446 (Aug. 26. 
1950), p. 66. 

The standardization and simplification committee 
of the Steel Kitchen Cabinet Institute is consider- 
ing a change from 18 inches to 15 inches in the 
measurement between counter and bottom of wall 
cabinets. No shelves will be higher than 72 inches 
from the floor. 

The Small Homes Council of the University of 
Illinois is sponsoring the change. They point out 
that the 15-inch clearance is sufficient for work pur- 
poses and for items placed on the counter. The 
72-inch height for the top shelf will more nearly 
meet the reach grasps of women. 

The opinions and experiences of all manufac- 
turers of steel cabinets are being solicited by the 
Steel Kitchen Cabinet Institute. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by KatHrertne Hart 
Michigan State College 


How to limit labor costs, J. BropNer, H. Carson, 
and H. Mascnuau. Restaurant Mgt. 67, No. 3 
(Sept. 1950), pp. 29-32. 

In many restaurants, payroll costs are the larg- 
est expense item today—even including the cost of 
food. Obviously, this expenditure deserves careful 
analysis and control. 

The crux of any payroll study is the method 
whereby the most fruitful use of payroll time can be 
made. Such a study is based on the following three 
components: 

1. Analysis of the productivity of the employees 

2. A sound measurement of the work there is for 
them to do 

3. An estimate of the number of employees required 
to handle the varying work loads 
Staffing problems that remain unsolved mean 

financial loss to the management and exhaustion for 

the employees. An even work pace is more profit- 
able for management and more satisfactory to 
staff. The readjustment of work schedules to meet 

a smooth hourly distribution of work loads can be 

best accomplished by using a stagger system for 

different days of the week. 

From this point, the authors proceed to discuss 
the following six factors which they consider es- 
sential in the control of labor costs: (1) defining 
duties clearly, (2) knowing that bottlenecks hurt 
business, (3) combatting absenteeism, (4) distribut- 
ing the work load, (5) making up a relief schedule, 
and (6) understanding what losing a minute per 
cover can mean. 


Selling begins at home, C. Corrman. Hotel Mgt. 

58, No. 3 (Sept. 1950), pp. 64-68. 

Every restaurant, hotel, and inn in America needs 
internal selling. 

External selling is the business promotion to 
bring the guest into the establishment; internal sell- 
ing is the promotion done after the guest is in: (1) 
to encourage him to spend money there rather than 
elsewhere and (2) to get him to come back again. 

Internal selling is a two-sided job: first, selling 
the employee on wanting to sell; second, helping 
the employee to give service or sell. 

For the first part of the program of internal sell- 
ing, establish a regular schedule of meetings for 
all guest-contact employees. A sample set of sub- 
jects for the various meetings might be: (1) cour- 
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tesy, (2) physical appearance, (3) health, (4) 
smile, (5) co-operation, and (6) service. 

Each meeting should be made up of two parts: 
(1) news about the hotel or restaurant of interest 
to the employees and (2) the sales subject of the 
day. 

Hotels and restaurants are not as internal-sales 
minded as most merchandising fields. More money 
can be coaxed out of the customer’s pocket without 
high pressure, if he is told about the merchandise 
and asked to buy it now. 


Food for buying thought in U.S.D.A. food fore- 
cast. Inst. Mag. 27, No. 3 (Sept. 1950), pp. 2-4. 
The United States Department of Agriculture’s 

quarterly food forecast is a source of basic infor- 

mation for food planning. A digest is given of food 
facts of particular interest to institution buyers 
and menu planners. 

Production of food this year is expected to total 
about the same as in 1949. Consumer demand 
strengthened during last spring and summer along 
with the general rise of economic activity. 

Meats: Total meat consumption will not change 
much this year; total meat output will be slightly 
larger than in 1948-49. Pork production is expected 
to be somewhat greater than in the past few vears. 
Production of beef and veal may be slightly less 
than last year. 

Fish: U. S. civilian per capita consumption of 
fishery products is expected to be the same as in 
a comparable period last year. Total stocks of 
edible frozen fishery products were slightly larger 
than a year earlier. Canned fishery products ap- 
pear adequate for current domestic needs. 

Poultry and eggs: In mid-July, egg and poultry 
meat supplies were at high levels and expected to 
continue so. A big turkey crop will come onto the 
market this fall. 

Fats and oils: Supplies of fats and oils for re- 
mainder of 1950 should average about the same as 
a vear earlier. 

Fruit: Per capita supplies of fresh fruits will be 
at lowest level since 1943, due to short 1950 citrus 
crop and smaller peach and pear crops. 

Vegetables: Production of fresh vegetables is sub- 
stantially greater than in prewar years. Supply 
of canned vegetables is about equal to that of 
1949. Frozen vegetable stocks are large, reflecting 
record pack of 1949. 

Food grains: Supplies of cereal food products are 
plentiful, but demand is smaller than in prewar 
years. 

Sugar: Supply situation is good. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Marcaret K. Jones 

and MartTHA PoTGIETER 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Excessive citrus juice consumption: Clinical 
observation of its effect on superficial and deep 
tissues of the oral cavity, H. Hicks, DDS. J. Am. 
Dental Assoc. 41, No. 1 (July 1950), pp. 38- 
44. 

The beneficial effects, upon connective tissue and 
bones, of citrus fruits because of their vitamin C 
content have been known for some time. The 
author points out that this report is not intended 
to be contrary to the findings of investigators re- 
garding the beneficial effects of “moderate quanti- 
ties” of citrus fruits upon connective tissue. “Mod- 
erate quantities” is emphasized advisedly since 
normal requirements for vitamin C and other vita- 
mins are not known exactly, and there are individual 
variations of need among people who are in normal 
health. 

Over a period of fifteen years, observations were 
made on patients who habitually drank large 
quantities of citrus fruit juices. In this article, the 
author reports on seven cases out of fiftv strik- 
ing ones which seem to show that ingestion of ex- 
cessive amounts of citrus fruit Juice causes many 
systemic effects as well as local effects on the oral 
cavity. 

“Citrus fruit is an excellent source of vitamin C 
which is necessary for connective tissue repairs. 
Although the ingestion of citrus fruit in moderate 
amounts as a source of vitamin C in the diet is 
not to be condemned, it would seem that more than 
two or three oranges or one grapefruit per week 
is excessive in view of the fact that vitamin C is 
obtainable from other sources. 

“The current popular belief that ingestion of large 
quantities of citrus fruit is healthful should be 
carefully appraised.”—M.K.J. 


Nutritional requirements for the surgical patient, 

J. E. Ruoaps, MD. Conn. State Med. J. 14, No. 

3 (March 1950), pp. 189-195. 

Because of their poor appetites and their poor 
food utilization, many patients coming to the 
hospital for surgery present special nutritional prob- 
lems. Thiamine deficiency states are frequently 
found in surgical patients because of the increased 
need of the body for this vitamin during fever. 
Hyperthyroid cases have a high requirement for 
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this vitamin. Deficiencies of the other B vitamins 
frequently occur together with a thiamine defi- 
ciency. 

Vitamin C has an important place in surgical 
therapy. There may be an actual failure of wounds 
to heal if the vitamin C intake is inadequate. The 
body reserves of the water-soluble vitamins are 
small, and it would therefore seem to be good 
surgical practice to provide ample supplies of these 
nutrients to all surgical patients. Vitamin K is 
highly beneficial to patients with hypoprothrombi- 
nemia. Most cases of vitamin K deficiency in 
man result from failure of absorption of the vitamin 
due to a lack of bile salts. Patients with bile salt 
deficiency or obstructive jaundice are likely to be 
suffering also from vitamin A deficiency, which 
has been caused by poor absorption. 

Protein is of major importance in the diet of 
the surgical patient to promote rapid wound heal- 
ing, blood regeneration, and resistance to infec- 
tions. A high protein diet for several days pre- 
vious to surgery can result in a positive nitrogen 
balance that will offset the inevitable nitrogen loss 
which the patient suffers during the first few days 
after surgery. The demand for protein is unusually 
high in most surgical patients. Carbohydrate is 
essential in the diet of surgical patients because of 
its protein-sparing action. A liberal intake of ecar- 
bohydrate will also prevent ketosis.—M.P. 


Peptic ulcers, A. C. Ivy, MD. Life & Health 65, 

No. 7 (July 1950), pp. 12-13, 23. 

Five to ten per cent of almost any population 
group suffer from peptic ulcer at some time during 
their lives. This represents a colossal medical 
problem. The mystery of the cause of ulcer still 
remains; however, certain rules of management 
have been found which can bring the majority of 
peptic uleer cases under control. 

A peptic ulcer is a sore on the inner wall of the 
stomach or the intestinal tract. Because of some 
disturbance in the delicate physiological balance 
within the digestive tract, the hydrochloric acid in 
the gastric juice attacks the delicate mucous mem- 
brane. 

The immediate cause may be traced to dietary 
excesses or deficiencies, irritating condiments, 
the excessive use of alcohol or tobacco, fatigue, 
or prolonged nervous tension. Relief follows 
a period of frequent small feedings of nutri- 
tious, nonirritating food. More than half the 
cases suffer a relapse within five years, but the 
outlook for the peptie ulcer patient is encouraging 
today.—M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Yarn acceptance. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1950), pp. 95-98. 

What do the carpet people themselves—particu- 
larly those who must produce floor coverings and 
those who must sell them—think of synthetic floor 
coverings? In the main, those who are using syn- 
thetic yarns like them. The outlook is good, al- 
though it is still too early to learn the reaction 
of the consumer. 

Manufacturing techniques are in some cases 
different from those for wool, but results are highly 
satisfactory. Better dye effects are possible. Syn- 
thetic fibers are priced below wool in the domestic 
market. Also, there is such a shortage of wool that 
the carpet industry needs another basic fiber, not 
as a substitute but as an addition to wool to main- 
tain the present yardage level. 

There is every reason to believe that synthetics or 
synthetic and wool blend carpets will find their way 
into the home in increasing quantities, not only be- 
cause of their inherent good qualities but also be- 
cause of their lower cost. 


It’s time to stop hurting rayon! J. H. Moranay. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 9 (Sept. 
1950), pp. 34-36. 

Why is it, although a woman pays a good price, 
a rayon dress in far too many cases fades or 
shrinks in much too short a time? It is not the 
fault of rayon itself, for much good rayon is made 
which gives excellent performance. 

One of the big factors which contribute to the 
bad reputation may be emphasis on price instead 
of desired qualities. As one of the industry’s 
leaders put it, the job is to convince the trades— 
the retailer, the cutter, and the converter—that 
the public will pay for a good fabric and a good 
garment. The customer’s satisfaction with a gar- 
ment which gives good performance will overcome 
any resistance to the added cost, which would be 
small. 


See! nylon absorbs water instantly, W. A. 
Newe.i. Textile World 100, No. 9 (Sept. 1950), 
pp. 118-119, 316. 

Nylonizing is a new process for putting a finish 
of a special type on nylon knitted and woven 
fabrics to improve the moisture absorbency and 
handle. Permanent for the life of the garment, 
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this finish enables treated nylon to absorb moisture 
faster and disperse it instantly. 

Since Nylonizing spreads moisture and speeds 
evaporation, it makes the garment more comfortable 
to wear in all kinds of weather. It also gives nylon 
a softness, pliability, and warmth not usually 
associated with the untreated fabric. The finish 
does not affect the wearing quality of hose, and 
treated stockings retain their original color better 
than untreated ones. 


Lasting flame resistance for fabrics. Rayon «& 
Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 8 (Aug. 1950), p. 95. 
Development of a new product which gives last- 

ing flame-resistance to cellulosic materials of all 

types is reported by a chemical company. The 
treatment increases the weight of the fabric about 

15 per cent. Flame applied to the treated area 

results in a char area only in the heated portion. 

The material will not support a flame or show a 

flare-up on brushed, napped, or pile fabrics such 

as chenille or plush. Trial runs in various textile 
mills have been successful. 


Synthetic fibers—new and improved, C. W. 
Benpico. Textile World 100, No. 9 (Sept. 1950), 
pp. 92-93. 

The success of the present synthetic yarns has 
greatly stimulated development of textile fibers. 
Actually there are thousands of fiber-forming mate- 
rials, but over 99 per cent of them are no good 
because of poor properties or excessive costs of 
production today. 

This article includes a chart of important com- 
panies in the United States, with a statement of 
the present synthetic fiber activity of each. Also 
included is a list of new fibers made in other coun- 
tries, with a description of each. 


Some trends in nylon fabrics, H. E. Wenricu 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 9 (Sept 
1950), pp. 71-72. 

A recent development in nylon is the use of nylon 
crepe. Ordinary creping methods for other yarns 
cannot be used successfully with nylon, but a new 
method has been developed for it. Nylon crepe has 
now become a standard, and promises to outdo the 
earlier known silk crepe yarns and weaves. 

In all-nylon goods, the type of yarn and weave 
determines the end use, and shirts, skirts, or other 
garments are made accordingly. In blends, how- 
ever, the fibers—such as nylon and acetate, or 
nylon and wool—must be blended with the end 
use in view. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 

Grace G. Denny was made professor emeritus 
at the University of Washington upon her retire- 
ment after 37 years of service on the staff. She 
is now organizing and writing about her collections 
of Peruvian materials. 

Ruth Atwater, a member of the AHEA since 
1911, died at her home in Washington, D.C. on 
August 22. She was the first director of the divi- 
sion of home economics of the National Canners 
Association and after her retirement that 
organization joined the editorial staff of What’s 


from 


New in Home Economics. 

Mrs. Hazel Craig of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
president of the Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association, represented AHEA at the installation 
of Dr. John Christian Warner as fourth president 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of that institution on 
October 27 and 28. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The 1950-51 interchange of teachers program 
between the United States and Great Britain in- 
cludes the following home economists: B. 
Sweet of Woodrow Wilson School, Oakland, Califor- 
nia and Mrs. Frances J. Allen of the Peronne Mines 
County and Modern School, Catterick Camp, 
Yorks; Rose Ella King, East Pulaski School, Gary, 
Indiana and Annie L. Bradburn, Ker Street Resi- 
dential Centre, Devonport, Plymouth; Edith Hall 
McPeake, P. J. Kennedy School, East Boston, Was- 
sachusetts and Patricia Mary Webster, Stourport- 
on-Severn County Modern School, Worcestershire ; 
Elizabeth G. Sloane, Dorchester High School for 
Girls, Dorchester, Massachusetts and Margaret 
L. Breukelman, National Training College of Do- 
mestie Subjects, London, 8. W. 1 ; Margaretha W. 
Lang, Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior High School, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania and Irene M. Miskin, 
Ripon Modern School, Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Marilissa Fritschi of Zurich, Switzerland, AHEA’s 
Omicron Nu international scholarship student at 
Ohio State University during the academic year 
1946-47, became principal of Evangdisches Fochter- 
institut, a girls’ school, at Horgen, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, in September. 
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Susan V. Holmes of Featherston, New Zealand, 
1948-50 AHEA international scholarship student at 
Cornell University, wrote AHEA headquarters in 
late September that during her recent holiday at 
home she had visited the School of Home Science at 
Otago University, spoken at the New Zealand Home 
Science and Dietetic Association meetings, and 
spent part of her time preparing for the nutrition 
education work she expected to begin about the 
middle of November in Suva on a two-year appoint- 
ment in the South Pacific Islands. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home Economics Association. “The Value of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics to the Home Economics Teacher” was the 
subject discussed by Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, at the fall meet- 
ing of the Association at the Conant School in 
Concord on October 19. 

About People. Margery Bessom, extension spe- 
cialist in clothing for seven years, resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Pennsylvania Extension 
Service at State College. 

Mrs. Greta Rule has resigned as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Cheshire County to devote her full 
time to homemaking. 

Stella Nowicki was appointed home demonstra- 
tion agent in Carroll County effective September 15. 
She formerly taught home economies in Tilton. 

Mrs. Edith Yeomans of East Moriches, Long 
Island, New York Mrs. Merrick 
Tibbetts (Elizabeth Harding Edson) as instructor 
in clothing and home furnishing at the University of 
New Hampshire. 


has sueceeeded 


NEW JERSEY 

Home Economics Association. Smal! regional 
meetings were held throughout the state in October, 
and a general meeting was held in Atlantie City in 
November. 

Speakers at the Atlantic City meeting and their 
subjects included: Jerome Salsbury, director of cur- 
riculum and instruction at Bloomfield, who spoke 
on “Home Economics in the Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation Curriculum”; Mrs. Lisbeth Brasher of Deter- 
gents, Inc., “What’s New on the Clothes Line”; and 
Barbara Sampson of General Foods, Inc., “New 
Foods as Teaching Tools.” 

The 25th anniversary of the Association will be 
celebrated at the December meeting in Newark, 
which will be a traditional birthday party with 
cake, candles, and presents for everyone. Ada 
Bessie Swan of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany, who is scheduled as the principal speaker, will 
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BANANA SUNDAE 


1 ripe banana* 2 tablespoon shed fruit serves 
1 bel or scoop ice cream All these 
2 tablespoons chocolate or Nuts, whole or chopped Pp burses oa 
fruit syrup Cherries or berries - 
*U hed with brown 
se fully ripe banana. . . yellow peel flecked 
Peel and quarter banana by cutting’ in dish between banana pieces. Cover minerals 


once lengthwise and once crosswise. ice cream with syrup and crushed fruit 
Arrange banana pieces opposite each or preserves. Garnish with whipped 
other in a sherbet dish with cut sides of | cream, nuts, cherries or berries. Makes 
the banana facing inside.Placeicecream 1 Banana Sundae. 
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use the theme “We know where we have been. Do 
we know where we are going?” Former presidents of 
the Association have been invited to be guests of 
honor. They are: Laura Faweett, Clara Krauter, 
Ethel Powell, Elsie Stark, Marie Doermann, Grace 
Hadley, Marion Butters, Anna M. Dooley, Cather- 
ine Cahalan, Inez LaBossier, and Katherine Van 
Nest. Mrs. Florence L. D. Head will preside. 

The annual institute for home economics teachers 
was held at the New Jersey College for Women on 
October 21. Margaret Alexander of the U.S. Office 
of Education spoke on “Curriculum Planning in 
Home Economies.” Afterward those attending sepa- 
rated into four groups under appointed leadership 
to discuss the implications for program planning in 
New Jersey. After luncheon at Cooper Hall, reports 
were made by each group and a summary was given 
by Miss Alexander. 


NEW YORK 


Home Economics Association. (Central District. 
Corrine Galvin of the New York State College of 
Home Economies, Cornell University, and Laura 
Ellenwood of the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation were speakers at the District’s first fall 
meeting in Utiea. Dr. Galvin spoke on “Family 
Relationships.” 

About People. Dean Elizabeth Lee Vincent of 
the New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, began a 6-month leave of ab- 
sence on September 1 to serve as consultant for the 
University of the State of New York in co-ordinat- 
ing the program in home economics. 

New extension specialists on the staff of the New 
York State College of Home Economies include: 
Agnes Carlson, assistant professor of institution 
management; Mabel Doremus, assistant professor 
of food and nutrition; Catherine Eichelberger, asso- 
ciate professor of housing and design; Vilma Golde, 
assistant professor of textiles and clothing; and Mrs. 
Dorothy Udall, assistant professor of housing and 
design. 

Frances Seudder, state leader of home demon- 
stration agents, Ann Aiken, associate professor in 
the department of economics of the household and 
household management at Cornell, and Theresa 
Wood, associate professor of food and nutrition, 
have planned tours of Europe during their sabbatic 
leave. Others from Cornell who are on sabbatic 
leave this year are Robert Dalton, Marion Pfund, 
Ruth Seott, and Esther Stocks. 

Helen Stanick has been appointed to a radio posi- 
tion in the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Mrs. Marie MeGrath has joined the staff of 
Plattsburgh State Teachers College to teach foods 


and nutrition. 

Martha Park, who was on leave the second se- 
mester last year to study at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, spent the summer in Japan. 
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Jane Tiffany Wagner, for the past eight years on 
the staff of the National Broadcasting Company, 
has joined the staff of the American Home Magazine 
as food and home services editor. 

Jean Goodman, formerly of Russell Sage College, 
has joined the faculty of Oneonta State Teachers 
College to teach foods. 

George Foot has joined the Oneonta State Teach- 
ers College staff to teach in the fields of family re- 
lations, marriage, and the child in the family. He 
has taught in the public schools of New York and 
Maryland and at the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit. 

During Mrs. Catherine Rockwood’s leave to com- 
plete work on her PhD at the University of Chieago 
on the Omicron Nu fellowship awarded by the 
American Home Economics Association, Doris Lake 
is acting head of the home economics department at 
Skidmore College. 

New appointees to the Skidmore College faculty 
this fall include: Mary Healy as supervisor of 
student teaching; Leone Wicklund in_ related 
art; and Joan Foreman, assistant in textiles and 
clothing. 

Helen Birchard of Delhi has been elected state 
president of home demonstration agents, effective 
January 1, 1951. 

Jessie Wall, supervisor at Olean for several years, 
retired at the close of the 1949-50 school vear. She 
is living at her home in Friendship. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. (ne hundred 
and one college seniors in North Carolina joined the 
AHEA and their state association upon graduation 
this past vear. 

The new home economics building at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina will be ready for occupancy in January. The 
building, equipment, and furnishings will cost about 
$1,000,000. The new building will be joined to the 
old one and will consist of three floors, including the 
institution management division with cafeteria, 
kitchen, dining rooms, an institutional food experi- 
mental laboratory, walk-in refrigeration rooms, and 
private dining rooms for special dinners and ban- 
quets; research laboratories for textiles, foods, nu- 
trition, animal studies, industrial laundry, and dry 
cleaning, all of which are equipped with tempera- 
ture-control facilities; a metabolism unit, where 
human metabolic studies can be conducted; and 
classrooms, seminar rooms, and lounges. In addi- 
tion, the building will include an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 250; a teacher education unit 
of classrooms, seminar room, and offices; and three 
laboratories and classrooms for undergraduate work 
in foods and nutrition. Much attention has been 
given to wood finishing, lighting, color, and paint- 
ing so that every part of the building can be used 
for teaching purposes. 
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Which side of 
a steer has the 


most Vitamins? 


REFRIGERATOR 


WASTE-AWAY . ROASTER MIXER LAUNDROMAT . ORYVER 
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Sometimes the right side . . . sometimes the left 
. .. depending on the animal being tested. This 
important fact developed in the course of research 
on freezing, conducted by a leading university 
for the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 
Differences, though slight, were sufficient that for 
research purposes, samples of beef to be compared 
had to come from the same side of the same steer. 


and fruits and vegetables were 


This exacting research was carried on for a full year... 
analyzed just as carefully as were meats. The Home Economics Institute sponsored this research 
for many reasons. They wanted proof of the safest, most nutrient-preserving method for freezing 
each food. They wanted exact information on the length of time various foods could be kept after 
freezing. They wanted to know how variations in temperature affect keeping qualities, retention 
of vitamins and minerals and all other related information. 

This data was essential for the Institute to have in making recommendations to Westinghouse 
engineers for the design of refrigerators and freezers. It was needed for use by the Institute in 
establishing recommended methods of care and use cf these appliances. It is also a part of the 
Westinghouse policy of making general information available to the consumer. It is typical of 
work carried on constantly by the Institute. 


TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM USE... 

Reference handbooks, for use by the teacher, include results of research on appliances 
and homemaking problems. Supported by free student fact folders. For descriptions: and 
prices of handbooks and other teaching material, send for Teaching Aids Catalog. Film 
Catalog also available, which describes motion pictures available for classroom use. 


| For more information write, Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 298 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


WATER HEATER . RANGE HOME FREEZER 


YOU CAN BE SURE..1F its Westinghouse 
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The Dairy Council staff and other home econo- 
mists have for several years helped the Tuberculosis 
Association rehabilitation workers in county sana- 
toriums plan and conduct homemaking classes for 
patients with arrested tuberculosis. These classes 
are planned for the purpose of teaching patients, 
both men and women, to eat a balanced diet and 
training them in efficient methods of doing their 
home work to save their energy. 

The school lunch program during the summer 
included personnel training for six weeks at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina and for three weeks at North Carolina College 
on a credit and non-credit basis. Each program was 
attended by a large number of lunchroom managers 
and other school and lunchroom personnel. A five- 
day workshop at Western Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege was attended by 90 persons. 

About People. Mrs. Adelaide FE. Blaxton, for- 
merly head of the home economics department of 
East Carolina Teachers College, died suddenly in 
March. In September, Dr. Bessie MeNiel sue- 
ceeded Mrs. Blaxton as head of the department. 
Previously Dr. MeNiel had been head of the depart- 
ment of family life at the University of Alabama, 
acting head of the division of home economies at the 
Davis campus of the University of California, and 
in 1949-50 on the staff of Phoenix City College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mabel Dougherty has joined the ECTC home 
economics staff. She was formerly on the staff of 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Louise Swann has returned to North Carolina as 
assistant state supervisor of home economies educa- 
tion. She recently held a similar position in Vir- 
ginia. 

Charlotte Brand of North Dakota has joined the 
staff of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina as instructor in clothing and textiles. 


OKLAHOMA 


A short course on menu planning, food prep- 
aration, the sanitation of food handling and food 
storage was conducted on the campus on September 
11 and 12 for hostesses, cooks, and houseboys of 
the fraternities and sororities at the University of 
Oklahoma. The course was given by Mrs. Nell R. 
Evans in co-operation with the health service of 
the University. Managers and cooks of boarding 
houses also were invited. 

The Sooner City Nursery School, established by 
the University of Oklahoma for students and work- 
ing mothers, has a capacity enrollment with a long 
waiting list. Greater need for the school was evi- 
dent this year than last. 

“Building Homes Through Better Family Liv- 
ing” was the theme of the 1950 conference of 
vocational homemaking teachers of Oklahoma that 
was held on the campus of the University of Okla- 
homa from August 6 to 11. Aims of the conference 
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were to provide training and materials for the 
growth and development of teachers in group work 
in order to vitalize the contributions of vocational 
homemaking to family life. 

A handbook of guides for assisting county per- 
sonnel in planning and supervising farm families has 
been compiled and distributed by the Farmers Home 
Administration home management specialist. The 
handbook is divided into four sections to follow 
the four objectives of the Family Living Program 
of the state: Family Food Supply, Family Health, 
Family Money Management, and Family Housing. 

Additional emphasis is being put on the family 
health phase of the Family Living Program in Okla- 
homa as a result of recent reviews of delinquent 
accounts which revealed that illness and cases of 
hospitalization were given as the reasons for the 
delinquency in a large percentage of the cases re- 
viewed, Current plans also showed doctor and hos- 
pital bills to be outstanding when the plans were 
developed. 

Newsletters are being prepared by the FHA 
home management specialist for direct distribution 
to farm families through the county supervisor. 

About People. Eli Mahier and Dorothy Kirk, 
formerly of the Art School of the University, have 
joined the home economies faculty. Miss Mahier 
offers a curriculum for fashion art majors with spe- 
cial emphasis on fashion illustration and fashion 
display. Miss Kirk has a curriculum in interior de- 
sign, developed for students who are interested in 
becoming professional interior decorators. 

Laura Miller and Lila Welch have retired from 
the University of Oklahoma staff. Miss Welch 
plans to visit with her family and friends in the 
East during the school year. Miss Miller is now a 
teacher of foods and nutrition in the Berry Schools, 
Mount Berry, Georgia. 

Mrs. Charlyce King of the University of Okla- 
homa staff demonstrated the preparation of a meal 
for a family with a young child on a WKY Telecast, 
Kitchen Close-ups, on September 20. 


OREGON 


The annual State Conference for Oregon Home- 
making Teachers, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education and the home eco- 
nomics education department of Oregon State Col- 
lege, was held in co-operation with the Northwest 
Institute on Family Relations at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, from June 12 to 16. Lester Kirken- 
dall of Oregon State College directed a workshop 
on teaching family relations. Other participants 
in the week’s program included William H. Genne 
of Pacifie University, David Eitzen of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Mrs. Doris Gregory, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Donald 
Capon of Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Five hundred classes in adult homemaking 
education were held during 1949-50, an increase 
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of 20 classes over the previous school year. Nine- 
teen communities, which have not previously had 
adult education classes for homemakers, maintained 
programs in 1949-50. 

The 27th annual $500 scholarship of the home 
economies club at Oregon State College has been 
awarded this year to Gerda Svensson of Hellerup, 
Denmark, who is majoring in child development in 
the department of household administration. Miss 
Svensson is preparing for nursery school manage- 
ment in her homeland. 

A second home agent has been added in three 
counties, and one county has added a home agent 
for the first time. 

About People. Dr. Vera Brandon, for many 
vears a member of the staff at Oregon State Col- 
lege, has been appointed acting dean of the School 
of Home Economics until a permanent dean is 
chosen. Ava B. Milam, who retired as dean on 
July 1, is teaching a seminar in History of Home 
Economics this term and then expects to travel. 

Joan Patterson, who has been on leave from OSC 
to experiment with the weaving of Oregon linen, 
and Edna Van Horn, who also has been on leave, 
have returned to the staff. 

Mrs. Shu King, a Chinese woman whose husband 
is associated with the chemistry department at 
OSC, is now on the campus working for her PhD in 
child development. She received her master’s degree 
from the University of Oregon. 

Mrs. Margaret Tuller, rural housing specialist. 
was loaned to the U.S. Extension Service early this 
vear to assist with the development of a housing 
program for rural areas. She worked with exten- 
sion staffs in 11 western states. 

In June, Viola Hansen, home agent in Linn 
County for the past five years, was granted a year’s 
leave to accept a scholarship in public administra- 
tion at Harvard University. During the summer, 
she spent three months with the National Lutheran 
Council in Germany, where she served as a volun- 
teer worker interviewing displaced persons. While 
in Europe, she attended the Triennial Conference 
of the Associated Country Women of the World in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Hattie Mae Rhonemus, a home agent from Ohio 
and recipient of the National 4-H Fellowship in 
1949, has joined the Extension Service as 4-H club 
agent in Lane County. 

Margaret Skaar, former home agent in Minne- 
sota, is now home agent in Washington County. 

Constance Blaine became home agent in Lane 
County early this year. She was formerly on the 
staff of the Oregon Farmer and prior to coming to 
Oregon served as a home agent in New Jersey. 

Mrs. Helen McDowell, former vocational home- 
making teacher and teacher trainer, is now home 
agent in Clackamas County. 

Eleanor Trindle, formerly home agent in Marion 
County, is now on the extension staff at OSC. Mrs. 
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June Burke has replaced Miss Trindle in Marion 
County. 

Mrs. Maud Casswell, home agent, returned in 
July from sabbatical leave spent at Lowa State Col- 
lege studying landscape architecture. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


About People. Amy G. Gardner, professor of 
home economics and related arts at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, died on July 13 in Philadelphia. 
Before coming to the College, with which she had 
been affiliated since 1940, Miss Gardner had served 
as head of the art department of the University of 
Wyoming, as director of art in Dover, Delaware, 
and as a member of the Delaware Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Rosalind M. Jewett retired from the Extension 
Service in October and has returned to her home in 
Maine. Her many friends in the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association and the many who 
found working with her an inspiration wish her 
happiness in her retirement. 

Irene Miskin of Ripon, England, who this year 
is substituting at the Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior 
High School in Pittsburgh for Margaretha W. Lang, 
while Miss Lang is teaching Miss Miskin’s classes 
in England in the teacher exchange program, reports 
that the classes Miss Lang is now teaching are in 
home laundry, housecraft, and cookery in the “do- 
mestie science” course in a secondary modern schoo! 
of 500 pupils in Ripon, near Yorkshire. The chil- 
dren in her classes are 11 and 12 years old. The 
department has no refrigerator, although the school 
is fairly new, and the children cook in unit kitchens. 
Many of the children bring their own produce to 
school to can and pay for products that they make 
to take home, such as biscuits and muffins. Miss 
Miskin reports that she is enjoying her work in this 
country but is not accustomed to such large classes 
or to cooking food in such small quantities. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economics Association. “Home Eco- 
nomics in the Future School Program” was the 
topic discussed by Carl H. Porter-Shirley, super- 
intendent of schools of Newport, at the fall meeting 
of the Association there. The all-day meeting in- 
cluded a luncheon at the Viking Hotel and a tour 
of Salve Regina College, which occupies the former 
Coelet estate on the Ten Mile Drive in Newport. 

Alonzo Meyers of New York University was the 
Association's guest speaker at the October 26 meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at 
the Plantations Club in Providence. ‘‘Communica- 
tion and Participation” was his topic. 

“Public Relations and Home Economics” was 
the theme of a workshop conducted by the college 
home economics clubs of Province I from October 
13 to 15 at Rhode Island State College. Delegates 
from 18 colleges attended. Fae Tilley of RISC, 
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vice-president of the college clubs department of 
the AHEA, represents the department on the AHEA 
public relations committee. 

About People. Catherine Passerelli has been 
appointed assistant supervisor of the school lunch 
program for the State Department of Education. 

Mrs. Eileen Herrington of London, England, 
holder of a 1950-51 AHEA international scholarship 
and a trustee scholarship for foreign students at 
Rhode Island State College, is majoring in child 
development and family relations at the College. 
She is a teacher in a professional school for train- 
ing home economics teachers in England. 

Gerri Jordan of Djakarta, Java, Indonesia, is en- 
rolled this year in the School of Home Economics at 
Rhode Island State College. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The annual conference for homemaking 
teachers was conducted on the Winthrop College 
campus from July 24 to 29 by Alma Bentley, state 
supervisor of home economics, assisted by the dis- 
trict supervisors and Frances Williams of the Col- 
lege staff. The program was planned to meet re- 
quests of the South Carolina homemaking teachers. 

About People. Martha Seawright, for five years 
a homemaking teacher at Walhalla, has joined the 
vocational homemaking staff as district supervisor. 

Mrs. Orissa P. Simpson resigned as city super- 
visor of homemaking in the Greenville public schools 
to become district supervisor of home economies in 
eastern Tennessee with headquarters in Knoxville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Remodeled laboratories at South Dakota State 
College include one food laboratory consisting of 
five complete individual kitchens of types suitable 
for modern homes. New-type lights have been in- 
stalled in the clothing laboratories. 

Home economics staff members at South 
Dakota State College were dinner hostesses on Sep- 
tember 29 to the Board of Regents, presidents of 
other state institutions of higher learning, the state 
engineer, deans of divisions of the College, and their 
wives. The meal was prepared and served by the 
sophomore foods class and was the first project 
undertaken since completion of the new kitchens. 

Teacher education majors at South Dakota 
State College had the opportunity of discussing the 
Future Homemakers of America with Lela Smartt 
of the U.S. Office of Education on October 3 and 4. 

About People. Lida Burrill of the South Dakota 
State College research staff was the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the State Nutrition Com- 
mittee in Sioux Falls on September 16. She re- 
viewed briefly the research being conducted on the 
nutritional status and dietary needs of aging women, 
part of the North Central regional project. 

Viletta Leite, who received her master’s degree in 
textiles and clothing at Cornell University in June, 
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is now assistant professor of clothing at South 
Dakota State College. 

Beatrice Medicine Garner, who has worked in 
Indian schools in Albuquerque, New Mexico and in 
Haskell, Kansas, is teaching foods this year at the 
Indian School in Flandreau. 

Mrs. Leslie Smith, recently extension specialist- 
at-large, is now nutritionist for the South Dakota 
Extension Service. 

Mrs. Alvilda Myre Sorenson of Erwin had charge 
of program planning and Scandinavian design at 
the Chatcolab Recreation Leaders Laboratory held 
in Heyburn State Park in May for leaders in the 
Northwest. 


TENNESSEE 


Home Economics Association. A mimeographed 
report of the AHEA’s annual meeting in Boston 
was sent to all “Rugged Sisters of the Skillet” in 
Tennessee by the president of the Tennessee Home 
Economics Association. 

“Spending for Satisfaction” was the theme of the 
state meeting held at the Maxwell House in Nash- 
ville on November 17, 18, and 19. Exhibits gave all 
home economists in attendance a bird’s-eye view 
of new products and presented ideas for selecting 
household equipment. 

Home economists had an active part in thie 
third Craftsman’s Fair held in Gatlinburg, at the 
foot of the Great Smokies, from July 24 to 29. More 
than 10,000 people attended and saw 96 men and 
women demonstrate the making of pottery, brooms, 
baskets, jewelry, rugs, woven articles, leather, and 
wooden crafts. The fair was the co-operative effort 
of workers in seven states who are affiliated with the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild to preserve 
the heritage of highland craftsmanship. These 
people loved a way of life sufficiently to work for its 
preservation and improvement by initiating a move- 
ment which has resulted in a notable revival of 
handicrafts. 

About People. Jean Stange, formerly of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, is instructor in re- 
lated art and crafts at the University of Tennessee. 

Wilber Armistead, who has her master’s degree in 
related arts and crafts and has had experience 
teaching crafts and in Red Cross work, began work 
on October 1 as craft specialist with the Tennessee 
Extension Service. She will work closely with ex- 
tension personnel in developing an appreciation for 
native crafts. 


TEXAS 


Home Economics Association. Houston are: 
home economists awarded a $350 scholarship to 
Mary Ann Mellwain, a freshman home economics 
major at the University of Houston. In order to 
raise money for this award, the Houston members 
sponsored a Scholarship Fund Dinner. 

To teach methods of creative fashion adapta- 
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tions, modeling and draping, and applied costume 
design, Edmund B. Roberts, recently of the Cham- 
bre Syndicale de Couture de la Parisienne, the 
Paris organization of which Elsa Schiaperelli is the 
current president, is teaching at the University of 
Houston this fall. Mr. Roberts is also teaching 
University night classes in applied dress design, 
tailoring, and children’s clothing to enable women of 
Houston to study the art of designing their own 
clothes. 

Nine young home economists from Bavaria 
are attending Texas Technological College this fall. 
All are enrolled in basic courses of home economics, 
and each will have some specialization in one field. 
They will return to Germany at the end of the 
academic year. The College was asked by the De- 
partment of State to accept these young women for 
training. 

Graduate work in child development is being of- 
fered for the first time this fall at the University of 
Texas. Sallie Beth Moore is head of the child devel- 
opment division. There are now three nursery 
school groups at the University taught by Phyllis 
Richards, formerly of the University of Chicago, 
Marian Keller from the University of Tennessee, 
and Ellen Forgy from the Merrill-Palmer School. 

The School Lunch Room Workshop held at 
Texas Technological College from July 31 to August 
4 was attended by 100 women. 

The home economics enrollment of 938 this 
fall at North Texas State College is the largest in 
its history. 

About People. Rena Levi of Greece is the for- 
eign student being sponsored by the Texas State 
College for Women home economics club this year. 
Another foreign student in TSCW’s home economics 
department is Hildegarde Schroeder of Germany. 

Burnya Mae Moore: is acting head of the home 
economics department at Abilene Christian College 
while Marie Wilmeth is on leave to study toward a 
PhD in foods and nutrition at Kansas State College. 

Stella Peeks, who received a master’s degree from 
Texas Technological College in June, has been ap- 
pointed area supervisor of the school lunch program 
for the 60-county area around Lubbock. Her office 
is at Texas Technological College. 

Davida Mount, who has conducted work in 
adult education in the Houston public schools, has 
been appointed Area Eight supervisor. Her office is 
at Sam Houston State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Jo Ann Robinson Wood has been employed 
by the University of Houston as part-time instruc- 
tor of freshman clothing classes. 

Lucy Whiteside, recently on the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies, is 
the new instructor of textiles, clothing, and related 
art at the University of Texas. 

Anna Marie Caswell of the University of Texas 
was married in June to Dr. Hugh Emerson. They 
are living in Austin. 
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Ann Blakeny of Midwestern University took a 
three-month cruise to Japan and while there studied 
the family life of that country. 

Editha Luecke of North Texas State College had 
a month’s tour of the British Isles last summer. 


UTAH 


“Broadening Our Curriculum Offerings in 
Home Economics” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of homemaking teachers at Utah State 
Agricultural College from July 10 to 14. C. Aileen 
Ericksen was the leader, and Mrs. Lois Miller of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was in charge of the home 
economics education classes. 

“Today's Youth Are Tomorrow's Home- 
makers” was the theme of the leadership meeting 
of the Future Homemakers of America held in Cedar 
City on September 30. The year’s program was 
outlined by small working groups. 

About People. Bertha Johnson of the Utah 
State Agricultural College, president of the Utah 
Home Economics Association, became Mrs. Edward 
L. Waldee on June 3, 1950. She is continuing as 
head of the clothing and textiles department at 
USAC. Dr. Waldee is an ECA plant pathologist. 

At USAC, Mrs. Marjorie Prior Bennion is a new 
instructor in housing; Eileen Dean, a graduate stu- 
dent, is assistant in the clothing department; and 
Edna Page has returned to the foods and nutrition 
department after a two-year leave for study. 

Mrs. Carmen C. Lipphardt has succeeded Mrs. 
Karma Swindle as home economics instructor at 
Utah State Branch Agricultural College. 

New teachers at the University of Utah are Joan 
M. Ellison, foods; Moroni Brown, child develop- 
ment; and Jean Leeson, child development. 

Mrs. Virginia Poulsen has succeeded Mrs. Ruth 
Wilson Young as teacher trainer at Brigham Young 
University. 

Cleda Auger has joined the home economies staff 
of Snow Junior College. 


VERMONT 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at the 
fall meeting of the Association in Burlington on 
October 6 and 7 included Mrs. W. I. Sawabini, who 
described “Home Life in Lebanon,” and Eleanor 
Luse, who gave a talk on “If We Could Hear Our- 
selves as Others Hear Us.” Two University of Ver- 
mont seniors gave impressions of their first AHEA 
annual meeting which they attended in Boston in 
July. 

About People. Helen Finnegan, who received 
her BS from the University of Toronto and her MS 
from the University of Minnesota, was appointed 
state supervisor of homemaking edueation in 
August. Her office is in Montpelier. 

June Williams, a former teacher and home demon- 
stration agent in Maine, was appointed clothing 
specialist in July in the Vermont Extension Service. 
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Mrs. Barbara Twombly, Orleans County home 
demonstration agent, was married in October to 
Martin Wehncke of Craftsbury. 

Muriel McKee, Windham County home demon- 
stration agent, became Mrs. Charles Davis in 
August. 

Mrs. Meta Metze has been appointed instructor 
in clothing and textiles at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

In August, Selina Williams, instructor in clothing 
and textiles at the University of Vermont, was mar- 
ried to Truman Webster of the faculty. 

Mrs. Ruth G. Rhode, a graduate of the University 
of Vermont, is now part-time instructor in nutrition 
there. 

Susan Merrow has been appointed assistant nu- 
tritionist in the home economics department for 
work connected with the nutritional status project 
that the Vermont Experiment Station is carrying 
on in co-operation with the College of Medicine. 

Ruth Johnston has completed work at the Univer- 
sity for her master’s degree in home management 
under the direction of Marianne Muse, home econ- 
omist of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Pauline Wescott, a home economics education 
major at the University of Vermont who was se- 
lected to represent the state in the International 
Farm Youth Exchange Program, is spending five 
months in the home of a farm family in Switzer- 


land. 


VIRGINIA 


Home Economics Association. A mecting of 
the executive council was held in Richmond on 
June 10 to work on ways of implementing the 1950- 
51 program of work, make initial plans for the 1951 
convention, and discuss publishing the news letter. 
At the council's fall meeting at the Hotel Roanoke 
in Roanoke on October 28, each division, depart- 
ment, committee, and district chairman reported on 
plans of work and progress to date in implementing 
the state program of work. 

The Virginia Conference on Family Life was 
held at the Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke on March 30 
and 31. Thirty-one agencies assisted in this confer- 
ence, Which was attended by 105 persons. 

The “Family Centered Program” was the sub- 
ject discussed at a two-week workshop sponsored at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute from August 2 to 16 
by the State Department of Education and VPI. 

The Rural Electrification Council met at Nat- 
ural Bridge on November 16 and 17. This vear a 
separate meeting for professional home economists 
was included to discuss electrification problems 
affecting families in Virginia. 

About People. Martha Sieg, former supervisor 
of student teacher training at Bridgewater High 
School, is now assistant professor of home economies 
at Madison College, in charge of teacher training. 

Mrs. Georgia Shrum Brown has been appointed 
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supervisor of home economics student teacher train- 
ing at Bridgewater High School. 

Eva Minx has returned to her position as district 
home demonstration agent-at-large after completing 
requirements for an MS degree at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Lucille Graves, former home agent in Rutherford 
County in Tennessee, became assistant state 4-H 
club leader in Virginia in July. 


WASHINGTON 


Home Economics Association. “Job Analysis 
for the Homemaker” is the year’s topic for a 
monthly radio program by Seattle Euthenies Club 
members who are co-operating with Kay Wise of 
Station KOMQO. Fall discussions included the home- 
maker as civie worker, social and recreation director, 
and purchaser or buyer. 

A scholarship of $300 for two home economics 
students at Washington State College for 1950-51 
has been given by the Spokane section of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The training of public health nutritionists is 
now possible at the University of Washington 
through the new division of public health and pre- 
ventive medicine in the Medical School and the 
faculty and facilities of the Child Health Center. 

Students in home management courses at the 
University of Washington visit the establishments 
of Seattle home economists in business for demon- 
strations of new equipment. 

A dental caries survey, forerunner of a broader 
study on the relation of nutritional status to dental 
caries, is being made jointly by the department of 
home economics in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Washington State College and the School 
of Dentistry at the University of Washington. The 
dental examination is part of the medical examina- 
tion required of all new students. 

Four German home economics teachers and 
extension workers from Bavaria were assigned to 
the state for a three-month period. After a visit on 
the WSC campus, which included attendance at and 
participation in the state-wide vocational confer- 
ence, they observed and worked in four counties, 

About People. Doris Brockway, who has been 
head of the clothing and textile division at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will sueceed Grace Denny at the 
University of Washington after January 1. 

Blanche Payne of the University of Washington 
is on sabbatical leave for study in European 
museums. 

The first home economist in the state to appear on 
a TV program is Bea Donavan, who began a pro- 
gram on household hints and food preparation over 
station KING-TV Seattle in February. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


“New Approaches to Marriage and Family 
Life” was the theme of the one-day Marriage and 
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Family Life Institute held at West Virginia State 
College on April 15. Evelyn Millis Duvall spoke 
at the morning session on “The Need for Education 
for Marriage and Family Life” and at the luncheon 
session on “American Families in Midcentury.” The 
film “Marriage Today” was shown and discussed. 
In the afternoon, discussion groups were held in 
the following areas: Preparation for Marriage, Dr. 
Duvall, leader; Husband-Wife Relationships, Ros- 
coe C. Brown; Parent-Child Relationships, Alberta 
B. Turner; Marriage and Family Life Education in 
the Schools, Sara Ann Brown. 

The one-day meeting closed with recommenda- 
‘tions that the Institute become an annual affair. 
Mrs. Ruth Bryant Jefferson, assistant professor of 
home economics at the College, served as general 
chairman of the planning committee. 


WISCONSIN 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at the 
fall meeting included Mrs. Roberta Klotsche, whose 
subject was “Your Child and Mine”; J. D. Hogsdon 
of the University of Oregon, “The Contribution of 
Home Economics to the Program of Life Adjust- 
ment”; and Gladys Meloche and Josephine Pollock, 
who discussed international problems as viewed by 
women attending the 1950 Triennial Conference of 
the Associated Country Women of the World in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The clothing committee of the Association spon- 
sored five clothing clinics conducted by Mrs. Edna 
Bryte Bishop. 

A new manual, “Introduction to Food Study,” 
has been prepared by the foods and nutrition sec- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin for use in the 
beginning foods course at the University. 

International interest in home economics is evi- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, where students 
are enrolled for advanced study in the department 
from Austria, Canada, China, Denmark, Hawaii, 
Newfoundland, Philippines, and Poland. Three of 
a team of nine who came to the United States on 
ECA technical assignments recently visited the 
University to broaden their knowledge of home 
economics. 

A workshop conference on “Learning More 
about Family Relations” was conducted in June 
by Mrs. Frances Roberts of the State Department 
of Vocational Education for high school vocational 
home economics instructors. 

Co-operative planning of classes in home fur- 
nishings, workmanship of the industrial arts stu- 
dents, and help of the maintenance department were 
involved in the remodeling and redecoration of the 
related arts laboratories at Stout Institute. 

Clothing laboratories have been remode'ed on 
a unit basis at Stout Institute. Each unit accom- 
modates two students and is provided with adjust- 
able table space, a combination steam-dry iron, a 
sewing machine for each student, a table model 
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ironing board, and storage drawers for each stu- 
dent’s supplies and personal effects. 

“Public Policy” was the theme of district meet- 
ings held in October for all extension agents. 

About People. Dora Rude, homemaking super- 
visor of the city division of the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education since 1936, died on 
July 26. It was largely through Miss Rude’s effort 
that the program in adult homemaking was de- 
veloped in the city vocational schools. Kathryn 
Gill, supervisor of rural homemaking, has assumed 
the additional responsibility of the city homemaking 
program. 

Viola Hunt has joined the Extension Service staff 
as specialist in child development and family rela- 
tionships. 

New county home demonstration agents include 
Helen Sirny, Marion Billings, Ardelle Tretzke, 
Beverly Long, Harriet Hodgson, Anna Estes, Ann 
Magnin, Lois Klusmeyer, and Mrs. Laurel 
Huibregtse. 

Susan F. West, a charter member of the Wiscon- 
sin Home Economies Association, has retired as 
head of the home economics department at Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. She is living in Clare- 
mont, California. Her successor is Amanda Rosen- 
quist, formerly of Nebraska State Teachers College. 

Laura Wilson of the Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Company, Manitowoc, spent two months 
during the summer traveling in Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and England. 


WYOMING 


Home Economics Association. Dr. Lester A. 
Kirkendall was guest speaker at the Association's 
annual meeting in Casper on October 5 and 6. He 
spoke on the subject of family life. 

How to get more effective discussion of ques- 
tions of public policy was the featured topic at the 
annual Extension Service conference from Novem- 
ber 6 to 10. Carl Malone, extension economist in 
Iowa, assisted with the discussions. A two-day 
workshop on the making of draperies and on floor 
finishes was held for home demonstration agents 
after the conference. 

Developmental needs as a basis for starting 
curriculum revision in the state were studied at 
the annual state Homemaking Teachers’ Conference 
held in Jackson from June 8 to 12. Mattie Pattison 
of Iowa State College served as leader. 

About People. Agnes R. Neylan of New York 
City, who has her MS from Columbia University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics to teach foods management at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 

Bernadette Costello of Denver, Colorado, who 
has her MS from St. Louis University, has joined 
the University of Wyoming staff to teach courses 
in institution economics and serve as administrative 
assistant in the University cafeteria. 
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tacts for Foreign Guests, 457; Election Time for AHEA 
Officers Coming in May [ed.], 291; Enlarging the Sphere 
of Home Economics, 32, 442; Financial Report, 661-662; 
A Helen Atwater Fellow Reports on Her Year in U. S., 
817: High Lights of the Convention, 526; Index to Asso- 
ciation Business Reports, 590; Indicate Your Department 
and Division on Your Bill [ed.], 291; Introducing New 
AHEA Officers, 508; Legislative Program, 574; Legislative 
Program Proposed for 1950-51, 456; Look Forward to 
Seeing the Convention Exhibits [ed.], 453; Make Use of 
New AHEA Publications [ed.], 740; Members of Health 
Committee for AHEA, 124; More Power to Members of 
AHEA’s College Clubs [ed.], 44; A New AHEA Book on 
the College Program, 631; New AHEA Publications of 
Value to Teachers [ed.], 657; New Bibliography Lists 
Consumer Interests Articles [ed.], 292; 1950-51 Member- 
ship Cards to Be Mailed in September {ed.], 453; 1950 
HEIB Directory Available for Purchase, 457; Nomina- 
tions Accepted for the 1951 Borden Award, 744; Officers 
and Committees—1950-51, 581-588 ; Permanent Headquar- 
ters Fund: 12, 94, 196, 292, 354, 377, 821; Plans for Action. 
1950-51, Divisions and Departments, 566-574; Presidents 
of Affiliated State Associations—1950-51, 589; Program 
of Work. 1950-51, 566; Programs of Work—National and 
Individual [ed.], 740; Public Relations Exchange, 213, 
297. 379. 457, 660; Resolutions, 565; Revision of AHEA 
Constitution and Bylaws, 378, 577; A Salute to the Presi- 
dents of AHEA, 525; Scholarships Promote Mutual 
Understanding, 182; Send for “Work Sheets on Legisla- 
tive Action” [ed.], 657; Six Regional Workshops Planned 
for Evaluation, 120; Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department Report, 210; State Presidents Group Elects 
Edna Hill Chairman, 744; Statistical Report of State 
Associations, 528; Tentative Program for the 4lst Annual 
Meeting. 108, 198, 281, 362, 441; To Help You Order 
Useful New Booklets [ed.], 208; Treasurer and Invest- 
ment Committee, From the, 575; A Tribute to AHEA’s 
Pioneers, 524; Two Articles on AHEA You Will Want 
to Read [ed.], 291; Western Workshop Plans to Reas- 
semble in 1952, 742; Workshop Opens AHEA Self-Evalua- 
tion Project, 293; You May Send Orders Now for Revised 
Food Handbook fed ], 453; see also Committees [AHEA], 
Departments [AHEA], and Divisions [AHEA] 

AHEA Announces Fellowship Awards, 444 

AHEA at Midcentury, The, 509 

AHEA Member in the News, An, 659 

AHEA Offers Two 1951-52 Research Fellowships, 744 

AHEA Plans Its Boston Meeting, 282 

AHEA Program Scheduled for 1950 AAAS Convention 
[ed.], 657 

AHEA Public Relations Committee Begins Work, 123 

AHEA Supports Funds for Home Economics Research, 297 

AHEA Will Honor Its Twenty Thousandth Member [ed.], 
208 

AHEA’s Affiliations with Other Groups [ed.], 821 

AHEA’s New Projects on Consumer Interests, 122 

American Standards Association: Mrs. Herbert Elected to 
ASA Committee Post, 456 
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AnperSON, Evin L. Health Services Build Better Health, 
644 

Anperson, Myrtie J. Indiana Home Economics Teacher- 
Retailer Project, 818 

Anpbrews, Bensamin R. A Tribute to AHEA’s Pioneers, 
524 

Antianemia Factors, Folic Acid and Vitamin By as. 199 

Antioch Work-Study Plan, Home Economics in the, 371 

Apple Rings Can Be Used Many Ways, Evaporated, 655 

Applications of Homemaking Training, Practical, 654 

Art: Human Interest in Art Study, 437; Impressions of 
Folk Arts in Peru, 190 

Art Division [AHEA], Reports, 535, 566 

Assistantships for Home Economists, List of [ed.], 821 

Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 529-590 

Association Greets Midyear Graduates [ed.], 119 

Association Weleomes Its New Life Members [ed.]. 657 

Association's Stand at Bread Hearings Lauded, The [ed.]. 
375 

Auditor's Statement and Certificate [AHEA], 661, 662 

Austria: Conference in Washington on Occupied Countries, 
294 

B 

Baaes, Berry Cox (and Irwin V. Sperry). New Techniques 
for Studying Children, 723 

Battey, Sam. Formulating Designs for Functional Work 
Dresses, 117 

Baking Utensils, Standards for Cooking and, 121 

Balanced Program for Family Living, 205 

BaLpwin, Kervuran E. Elsa Doetsch—Associate and Friend, 
453; Miss Baldwin Given Key as PHF Symbol [ed.], 292; 
A Salute to the Presidents of AHEA, 525 

Batstey, Marte. On Keeping Up to Date in Foods and 
Nutrition, 207 

Bane, Lira. Values That Count in Home Economics, 13 

Banks, Mary Auice. Central Region Workshop Teaches 
Evaluation Methods, 742; Elementary Teachers Aid in 
School Lunch Programs, 41 

Bayor, STepHANIA (and Marsory Wysourn). Third Cloth- 
ing and Textile Seminar, 803 

Be Proud of Services Home Economies Gives [ed.], 119 

Be Ready to Support Human Rights Covenant. 120 

Georata L. Initiative Flourishes in Home Economics 
Teaching, 290 

Belt: What Makes a Belt Serviceable? 18 

Beveripce, EvizanetH. Housing Conference Suggests Line 
of Action, 376 

Bibliographies: New AHEA Publications of Value to Teach- 
ers [ed.], 657; New Bibliography Lists Consumer Interests 
Articles Led.], 292 

BiceLow, Howarp F. Financial Plans in the Family Cyele. 25 

Bonn, Heten Jupy. AHEA Public Relations Committee 
Begins Work, 123 

Bonpe, Rutu. College Teachers Note AHEA’s Testing 
Program, 39; Financial Plans in the Family Cycle. 25; 
Today’s Problems Studied by Higher Education Group, 
659 

Books Received: 
Achieving Maturity, 663 
American Family—A Factual Background, 48 
Appraising the College Program in Home Economics, 631 
Babe in a House, 666 
Before You Marry, 46 
Brief Course in Physics for Students of Home Economics, 

A, 48 
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Books Received (Continued) 


Child Development, 214 

Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography, 299 

Children’s Interests and What They Suggest for Educa- 
tion, 665 

Clothes Make Magic, 126 

Clothing for Children, 214 

Community Health, 298 

Complete Book of Needlecraft, The, 215 

Consumer and the Economie Order, 45 

Consumer Interest, The: A Study in Consumer Economics, 
45 

Controlling Factors in Economie Development, 215 

Cooking for Christmas, 826 

Dynamic Approach to Illness, A, 664 

Eating Together: A Cookbook for Diabetics and Their 
Families, 664 

Everyday Foods, 215 

Experiments in Introductory Chemistry for Home Eco- 
nomics Students, 215 

Family in a Democratic Society, The. 126 

Family Living, 380 

Farm Housing in the Northeast, 458 

Food for Fifty. 746 

Foods: Their Nutritive, Economie and Social Values, 47 

Fundamentals of Chemistry and Applications, 664 

Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. The, 825 

Good Food from the Near East, 458 

Guidance Handbook for Teachers, 299 

Handbook for Counselors of Students from Abroad, 666 

Health Program for Colleges, A, 825 

Home Freezing for Everyone, 746 

Homemaking Education for Adults, 45 

Household Equipment. 48 

How to Keep House, 125 

How to Write for Homemakers, 45 

How You Look and Dress, 214 

Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Marriage, The, 215 

Infant Nutrition, 745 

Jovs and Problems of Child Rearing, 745 

Let's Live at Home, 298 

Life with Family, 214 

Living and Learning with Children, 46 

Male and Female—A Study of the Sexes in a Changing 
World, 298 

Management of Family Resources, The, 824 

Manners Made Easy, 47 

Meal Planning and Table Service, 215 

Meat and Meat Foods, 298 

Mennonite Community Cookbook, 826 

Menus and Recipes for the Discriminating Hostess, 48 

Nursery School, The, 745 

Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease, 47 

Nutrition and Dietetics in Dental Health, 746 

On the Education of Women, 824 

Parents and Teachers View the Child, 458 

Patterns of Living in Puerto Rican Families, 824 

Personal Problems, 47 

Personality and Etiquette, 666 

Planning and Serving Your Meals, 663 

Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education, 125 

Recipe Primer, A, 126 

Responsiveness of Kindergarten Children to the Behavior 
of Their Fellows, The, 215 

Rose’s Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics, 125 
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Books Received (Continued) 
Sewing Made Easy, 665 
Shaker Furniture, 826 
Standards and Labels for Consumers’ Goods, 125 
Stern’s Applied Dietetics, 380 
Story of Nutritional Research, A, 663 
Study of Institutional Children with Particular Reference 
to the Caloric Value as Well as Other Factors of the 
Dietary, 48 
Study of the Achievement of College Students in Begin- 
ning Courses in Food Preparation and Serving and 
Related Factors. A, 666 
Survey of Food and Nutrition Research in the United 
States, 1948-49, S26 
Time Reader's Book of Recipes, The, 380 
Trends in Part Time Employment of College Trained 
Women. 46 
Unit Method of Sewing, 825 
Borden Award, Nominations Accepted for the 1951, 744 
Boston Extends a Cordial Welcome, 197 
Boston Meeting of AHEA: see AHEA 
Bow MAN. FERNE {Abstract of Doctoral Thesis]. 730 
Brapsuaw, Puytius Pace. High Lights of Convention on 
Rural Youth Reported, 455 
Branpav, P.. al. Second Svracuse Clothing Semi- 
nar, 106 
Brannan, Cuartes F. Our National Resources, 619 
Bratton, Estuer Crew. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis]. 731 
Bread Hearings: The Association's Stand at Bread Hearings 
Lauded led 375 
Brew. Marcaret L. (and Frrepa A. Stoop). FTC and Tex- 
tiles and Clothing. 637 
Bring Membership Cards to the Boston Convention [ed.], 
375 
Broccoli. Effects of Four Cooking Pressures on Commer- 
cially Frozen, 649 
Brown. Murier W. Conference in Washington on Occupied 
Countries: The Case for Germany and Austria, 294 
Brucuer, P. Organizations to Aid Midcentury Confer- 
ence, 209 
Budget. From the Advisory Committee on the [AHEA], 
1950-51. 576 
Budgets: Family Expenses in Two Centuries, 634; High 
School Class Plans Food Budgets, 40 
BurnuaM, Heten A. High School Teachers as Counselors. 
357 
Burson, Lucite. The Home Agent's Contribution, 727 
Burton, Heten B., al. Two Supplements Improve Cal- 
cium Content of Foods, 739 
Business Home Economists, Gift to PHF Recognizes [ed.], 
S21 
Business Manager [AHEA], Report. 533 
Buying Consumer Cash Loans, 359 
Bylaws [AHEA]: Revision of AHEA Constitution and 
Bylaws, 378, 577 
Calcium Content of Foods, Two Supplements Improve, 739 
Cameron, Janet L. The Road Ahead in Nutrition Teach- 
ing. 641 
Canadian Associations Hold Joint Convention, 741 
Canadian Home Economics Association: Canadian Asso- 
ciations Hold Joint. Convention, 741 
Care, Jane. Home Economies in the Antioch Work-Study 
Plan, 371 
Caribbean, More Bread for the, 419 
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Carpenter. Rowena 8. U.S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry, 
SOS 

Carr, Harry L. Monthly Bulletin Lists Foods in Plentiful 
Supply, 374 

Causey, Karuryn (and Farrn Fenton). Effects of Four 
Cooking Pressures on Commercially Frozen Broccoli, 649 

Census: The 1950 Census, 341 

Central America, Edible Plants of, 629 

Central Region Workshop Teaches Evaluation Methods, 742 

Change in HEIB Department Officers, 823 

Changing Roles in the Family Cycle, 435 

Changing Social Patterns in Japan, 789 

Chemistrv: Should Chemistry Be a Requirement? 423 

Chicago HEIB Group Earns $3,750 for PHF, 377 

Child Development: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Children: Children and Youth at Midcentury, 710; Clothing 
and Child Development, 717; Influences on Children’s 
Food Habits, 805; New Techniques for Studying Children 
723: Parents’ Attitudes toward Their Children, 652; A 
Study of Children’s Eating Habits, 363; see also Family 
Relations and Child Developme nt and Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 

Children and Youth at Midcentury, 710 

Curistiun, Jounre. AHEA Offers Two 1951-52 Research 
Fellowships. 744 

Citizens Federal Committee on Edueation: Meeting of 
Committee on Education Reported, 660 

Ciark. Monica. Chicago HEIB Group Earns $3,750 for 
PHF, 377 

Clothes Help Build Personality, 348 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing and Child Development, 717 

College Clubs: More Power to Members of AHEA’s College 
Clubs [ed.], 44 

College Clubs Department [AHEA], Reports, 547, 574 

College Foods Course as Planned for Nurses, 450 

College Home Economics, The Aim of, 622 

College Students’ Family Problems, 179 

College Teachers Note AHEA’s Testing Program, 39 

College Woman of 1950, Mrs. Richards Described, 291 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEA], Reports, 
540, 569 

Colleges. Study of Standards for Teachers Preparing, 743 

Cotuncs, Mary Lovise. What It Will Tell about Rural 
Families [The 1950 Census], 342 

Combine a Workshop with Your Boston Trip [ed.], 375 

Committee of Experts to Advise on Nutrition, 39 


Committee Plan. Service of a Texas Group Enlarged by, 656 
Committees [AHEA]: Members of Health Committee for 
AHEA, 124; Personnel, 583-587; Reports: AHEA Health, 
124, 548; AHEA Public Relations, 548; Apprentice Train- 
ing. 549; Awards, 549; Budget, Advisory on, 576; BHNHE, 
Advisory on, 550; College Clubs, Advisory on, 550; Com- 
mittees, 551; Constitution and Bylaws, 551; Consumer In- 
terests, 551; Councilors’ Credentials, 552; Elections, 552; 
Evaluation, 553; Fellowship Awards, 554; Home Eco- 
nomics in Higher Edueation, 554; International, 555; 
Investment, 575; Legislative, 556; Local Arrangements 
for 1950 Annual Meeting, 557; Membership Credentials, 
557; Nominating, 557; Permanent Headquarters Fund, 
558; Permanent Headquarters Planning, 558; Program for 
the 1950 Annual Meeting, 558; Program-of-work. 566, 574: 
Publications: Advisory on Advertising in the JourNat, 
559, Advisory Editorial on AHEA Publications, 560; 
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Committees [AHEA] (Continued) 
Resolutions, 565; Time and Place of Annual Meeting, 
560 

Communities, New Teachers Preview, 272 

Comparative Study of the Serviceability of Some Linen 
and Some Plastic Place Mats, 367 

Comparison of Effects of Laundering and Dry Cleaning on 
Corduroy, 33 

Conference in Washington on Occupied Countries, 294 

Conference on Guidance for Rural Communities, 124 

Constitution [AHEA]: Revision of AHEA Constitution 
and Bylaws, 378, 577 

Consumer Cash Loans, Buying, 359 

Consumer Interests: AHEA’s New Projects on Consumer 
Interests, 122; New Bibliography Lists Consumer Inter- 
ests Articles [ed.], 292; see also Consumer Problems 

Consumer Problems: Buying Consumer Cash Loans, 359; 
Consumers Speak on Separate Skirts, 194; Hard Times 
with Easy Payments, 275; Installment Buying and Its 
Uses, 185; Our Future Approach to Consumer Problems, 
736; see also Standards 

Consumers Speak on Separate Skirts, 194 

Convention [AHEA]: see American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 

Convention Contacts for Foreign Guests, 457 

Convention on Rural Youth: High Lights of Convention 
on Rural Youth Reported, 455 

Converse, P. D. Family Expenses in Two Centuries, 634 

Cooking Pressures on Commercially Frozen Broccoli, Effects 
of Four, 649 

Cooking Utensils: Standards for Cooking and Baking Uten- 
sils, 121 

Co-ordinated Activities for Student Participation, 737 

Corduroy: A Comparison of Effects of Laundering and Dry 
Cleaning on Corduroy, 33 

CorMany, EstHer (and Ruta E. Gates). Effect of Certain 
Detergents on the Service Qualities of a Cotton and a 
Spun Rayon Fabric, 284 

Correr, Louise R. A High School Class Plans Food Bud- 
gets, 40 

Cotton: Effect of Certain Detergents on the Service Quali- 
ties of a Cotton and a Spun Rayon Fabric, 284 

Council Continues Its Plans for Midcentury Conference, 658 

Counseling: High School Teachers as Counselors, 357; The 
Home Economist as Counselor, 23; see also Vocational 
Guidance 

Cowes, May L. 1950 Census: What It Will Tell about 
Nonfarm Housing, 345 

Credit, Buying Consumer Cash Loans, 359 

Curtains: Effects of Laundering on Size and Shape of Sheer 
Window Curtains, 447; Factors Related to the Service- 
ability of Nylon Marquisette Glass Curtains, 445 


D 

Danauer, ANN (and Agnes Manan). Boston Extends 
a Cordial Welcome, 197 

Davin, Atvin M. Social Security for Family Needs, 91 

DeLone, Grace. North Dakota Homemakers Sponsor Ger- 
man Visitors, 117 

Denny, Grace G. Impressions of Folk Arts in Peru, 190 

Departments [AHEA]: Change in HEIB Department Offi- 
cers, 823; Officers, 582; Reports: College Clubs, 547, 574; 
Colleges and Universities, 540, 569; Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 540; Elementary, Secondary, and Adult 
Education, 570; Extension Service, 541, 571; Farmers 
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Departments [AHEA] (Continued) 
Home Administration, 542, 572; Home Economics in Busi- 
ness, 543, 572; Home Economics in Institution Adminis- 
tration, 544, 572; Homemaking, 544, 573; Research, 545, 
573; Social Welfare and Public Health, 546, 573 

Detergents: Effect of Certain Detergents on the Service 
Qualities of a Cotton and a Spun Rayon Fabric, 284 

Developments in Textiles, New, 518 

Dickson, Bettie BLacKWELL (and Litty Hester Spencer). 
A Comparative Study of the Serviceability of Some Linen 
and Some Plastic Place Mats, 367 

Dietary Practices and Nutritional Status of Two Groups 
of Virginia School Children, 732 

Divisions [AHEA]: Officers, 581; Reports: Art, 535, 566; 
Family Economics—Home Management, 535, 567; Family 
Relations and Child Development, 536, 567; Food and 
Nutrition, 538, 568; Housing, 539, 568; Textiles and Cloth- 
ing, 539, 569 

Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, 1948-49, 729; see 
also 816 

Doetsch, Elsa—Associate and Friend [ed.], 453 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dry Cleaning: A Comparison of Effects of Laundering and 
Dry Cleaning on Corduroy, 33; What Makes a Belt Serv- 
iceable? 18 

Evetyn Mituis. Changing Roles in the Family 
Cycle, 435 

Dye, Marie. The AHEA at Midcentury, 509; The Search 
for Better Accreditation Methods, 376; Six Regional 
Workshops Planned for Evaluation, 120 

Dyer, EvizasetH. Workshop Opens AHEA Self-Evaluation 
Project, 293 

E 

Easy Payments, Hard Times with, 275 

Eating Habits, A Study of Children’s, 363 

Economic Analysis and Home Economics Research, 811 

Edible Plants of Central America, 629 

Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 532 

Editor’s Mail, From the, 49, 127, 216, 300, 381, 459, 667. 
747, 827 

Edna Hill: State Presidents Group Elects Edna Hill Chair- 
man, 744 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 51, 129, 217, 302, 
383, 461, 669, 749, 829; Adult Education in Pre-service 
Teaching, 373; College Foods Course as Planned for 
Nurses, 450; Co-ordinated Activities for Student Partici- 
pation, 737; Education for Women Surveyed by AAUW 
[ed.], 119; Educational Possibilities: Housing, 797; An 
Exchange Teacher's Impressions in England, 116; 
Family Studies in Higher Education, 87; Futures 
in Business Through Home Economies, 41; Good Health 
in the School Program, 428; High Lights of Adult 
Education Conference, 210; High School Family Life 
Courses, 98; The Home Agent’s Contribution, 727; Home 
Training in Human Values, 722; Meeting of Committee 
on Education Reported, 660; New Teachers Preview Com- 
munities, 272; New Techniques for Studying Children, 
723; Off-Campus Experience, 95; Pattern Alteration 
Taught in Technicolor, 43; Plans for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation Conference, 822; Procedures for Effective Nutri- 
tion Education Studied, 735; The Road Ahead in Nutri- 
tion Teaching, 641; Role Playing as an Educational 
Technique, 289; Study of Standards for Teacher-Preparing 
Colleges, 743; Teaching Family Relations by Radio, 16; 
Today’s Problems Studied by Higher Education Group, 
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Education (Continued) 
659; Veterans’ Families Go to School, 431; Women’s 
Future Education, 259; see also Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Education for Homemaking for the Years Ahead, 372 

Education for Women Surveyed by AAUW [ed.], 119 

“Educational Materials in Clothing, Textiles, Home Fur- 
nishings, and Grooming”: New AHEA Publications of 
Value to Teachers [ed.], 657 

Educational Possibilities: Housing, 797 

Effect of Certain Detergents on the Service Qualities of a 
Cotton and a Spun Rayon Fabric, 284 

Effects of Four Cooking Pressures on Commercially Frozen 
Broccoli, 649 

Effects of Laundering on Size and Shape of Sheer Window 
Curtains, 447 

Egg Shells, Ground: Two Supplements Improve Calcium 
Content of Foods, 739 

Eggs: U.S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry, 808 

EIcHecpercer, Marietta. Procedures for Effective Nutrition 
Education Studied, 735 

EmstTHer, INcesorc. A Helen Atwater Fellow Reports on 
Her Year in US., 817 

Ernarsportir, Kristin (and ANNA Homes 
and Family Life in Iceland, 263 

E1seNHoweR, Mitton S. We—You and I—Are UNESCO, 
175 

Election Time for AHEA Officers Coming in May [ed.], 
291 

Elementary and Secondary Schools Department [AHEA], 
Report, 540 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Department 
[AHEA], Report, 570 

Elementary Teachers Aid in School Lunch Programs, 41 

Ellen H. Richards: Mrs. Richards Described College 
Woman of 1950 [ed.], 291 

E.usott, Ereen E. Our Publie Relations Depend on You, 
266 

Elsa Doetsch—Associate and Friend [ed.], 453 

England, An Exchange Teacher's Impressions in, 116 

Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economics, 32, 442 

Erwin, Tuetma L. Factors Related to the Serviceability 
of Nylon Marquisette Glass Curtains, 445 

Esteros, Gertrupe. An International Work Camp in Fin- 
land, 346 

Evaluation Methods, Central Region Workshop Teaches. 
742 

Evaluation, Six Regional Workshops Planned for, 120 

Evans, Mary E. How a Home Experience Became a Family 
Project, 452 

Evaporated Apple Rings Can Be Used Many Ways. 655 

Everitt, Viota (and Martua Porareter). A Study of Chil- 
dren’s Eating Habits, 363 

Examination Questions on Nutrition Needed, 293 

Exchange Teacher's Impressions in England, An, 116 

Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 529 

Exhibits: Look Forward to Seeing the Convention Ex- 
hibits [ed.], 453 

Exploratory Committee Aids Home Economies Education. 
737 

Extension Service: The Home Agent’s Contributions, 727; 
Home Demonstration Work Gained Ground Last Year, 
370; Home Demonstration Work Proves Popular in 
Cities, 819 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], Reports, 541, 571 


INDEX 


Factors Related to the Serviceability of Nylon Marquisette 
Glass Curtains, 445 

FaLuGatTer, FLorence. Council Continues Its Plans for Mid- 
century Conference, 658; Midcentury White House Con- 
ference, 709; Planning the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference, 378 

Families: The 1950 Census—What It Will Tell about 
Families, 341; Savings of Farm and Town Families, 439; 
Veteran’s Families Go to School, 431 

Family Cycle: Changing Roles in the Family Cycle, 435; 
Financial Plans in the Family Cycle, 25; Housing and the 
Family Life Cycle, 351 

Family Economics—Home Management: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 52, 130, 218, 303, 384, 462, 670, 750, 830; 
Family Expenses in Two Centuries, 634; Farm Family 
Living Situation, 101; Financial Plans in the Family 
Cycle, 25; Food Expenditures at Purdue in Home Man- 
agement Houses, 449; Hard Times with Easy Payments, 
275; Installment Buying and Its Uses, 185; 1950 Census— 
What It Will Tell about Families, 341; Savings of Farm 
and Town Families, 439; Social Security for Family Needs, 
91 

Family Economics—Home Management Division [AHEA], 
Reports, 535, 567 

Family Expenses in Two Centuries, 634 

Family Life: see Family Living 

Family Life Abroad: see International 

Family Life Cycle: see Family Cycle 

Family Life Education: The Aim of College Home Eco- 
nomics, 622; High School Family Life Courses, 98; se« 
also Family Living and Home Economics Education 

Family Living: Age Is Meant for Living, 9; A Balanced 
Program for Family Living, 205; Farm Family Living 
Situation, 101; Good Design for Mature Living. 187; 
Home Training in Human Values, 722; Housing and the 
Family Life Cycle, 351; see also Family Economics— 
Home Management and Family Relations and Child 
Development 

Family Problems: College Students’ Family Problems, 179 

Family Project, How a Home Experience Became a, 452 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 54, 132, 220, 305, 386, 464, 672, 752, 832; 
A Balanced Program for Family Living, 205; Changing 
Roles in the Family Cycle, 435; Clothing and Child De- 
velopment, 717; College Students’ Family Problems, 179; 
Family Relations Panel Includes Home Economics, 209; 
Feeding the Child at Home, 719; The Home Agent’s 
Contribution, 727; Home Training in Human Values, 722; 
Housing and the Family Life Cycle, 351; New Techniques 
for Studying Children, 723; Organizations to Aid Mid- 
century Conference, 209; Parents’ Attitudes toward Their 
Children, 652; Sequential Marriage, 625; Teaching Family 
Relations by Radio, 16; Veterans’ Families Go to School, 
431; see also Family Living and Midcentury White House 
Conference 

Family Relations and Child Development Division 
[AHEA], Reports, 536, 567 

Family Relations Panel Includes Home Economics, 209 

Family Studies in Higher Education, 87 

Farm Families: Savings of Farm and Town Families, 439 

Farm Family Living Situation, 101 

Farmers Home Administration: Service of a Texas Group 

Enlarged by Committee Plan, 656 
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Farmers Home Administration Department [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 542, 572 

Farmhouses, Stock Plans for, 104 

Fatigue in Relation to House Care, 794 

Federal Positions: Home Economists Needed for These 
Positions |ed.], 119 

FTC [Federal Trade Commission] and Textiles and Cloth- 
ing, 637 

Feeding the Child at Home, 719 

Fellows [AHEA], Reports: Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1949-50. 
564; Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1949-50, 564; Evaporated 
Milk Association Fellow, 1949-50, 565 

Fellowship Awards: AHEA Announces Fellowship Awards, 
444; AHEA Offers Two 1951-52 Fellowships, 744; see also 
International Scholarships 

Fenton, Farrn (and Katuryn Causey). Effects of Four 
Cooking Pressures on Commercially Frozen Broccoli, 649 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 532 

Fifth Annual Conference on Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association: Today's Problems Studied 
by Higher Education Group, 659 

“Films on Household Equipment”: New AHEA Publica- 
tions of Value to Teachers [ed.], 657 

Financial Plans in the Family Cvele, 25 

Financial Report [AHEA], 661-662 

Finland, An International Work Camp in, 346 

Fieck, Henrietta. Role Playing as an Educational Tech- 
nique, 289 

Fietcuer, Hazet et al. Effects of Laundering on Size 
and Shape of Sheer Window Curtains, 447 

Fietcuer, Mary Virainta (and Scuuck). Dietary 
Practices and Nutritional Status of Two Groups of Vir- 
ginia School Children, 732 

Focusing Attention on the Homemakers [ed.], 44 

Folic Acid and Vitamin Bis as Antianemia Factors, 199 

Folk Arts in Peru, Impressions of, 190 

Food and Agriculture Organization: Committee of Experts 
to Advise on Nutrition, 39; More Bread for the Carib- 
bean, 419; National Organizations Told of FAO Prob- 
lems, 822; Women Pioneers Wanted, 521; World Food 
Supplies Considered by FAO, 212 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods : 
55, 133, 221, 306, 387, 465, 673, 753, 833; Nutrition: 56, 
134, 222, 307, 388, 466, 674, 754, 834; The Association's 
Stand at Bread Hearings Lauded [ed.], 375; College Foods 
Course as Planned for Nurses, 450; Committee of Experts 
to Advise on Nutrition, 39; Dietary Practices and Nu- 
tritional Status of Two Groups of Virginia School Chil- 
dren, 732; Edible Plants of Central America, 629; Effects 
of Four Cooking Pressures on Commercially Frozen Broe- 
coli, 649; Evaporated Apple Rings Can Be Used Many 
Ways, 655; Examination Questions on Nutrition Needed, 
293; Feeding the Child at Home, 719; Folie Acid and 
Vitamin By as Antianemia Factors, 199; Food Expendi- 
tures at Purdue in Home Management Houses, 449: A 
High School Class Plans Food Budgets, 40; Influences on 
Children’s Food Habits, 805; Monthly Bulletin Lists 
Foods in Plentiful Supply, 374; More Bread for the Car- 
ibbean, 419; On Keeping Up to Date in Foods and Nutri- 
tion, 207; Procedures for Effective Nutrition Education 
Studied, 735; The Road Ahead in Nutrition Teaching. 
641; Should the Homemaker Use Ready-made Mixes? 
451; Social Betterment through Nutrition, 647; A Study 
of Children’s Eating Habits, 363; Study of the Protein 
Value of Soy and Peanut Flours in Stock Diets for Rats, 
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Food and Nutrition (Continued) 
112; Two Supplements Improve Calcium Content of 
Foods, 739; UNESCO Offers Material on “Food and 
People” [ed.], 740; U. 8S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry. 
808; Women Pioneers Wanted, 521; World Food Supplies 
Considered by FAQ, 212; You May Send Orders Now for 
Revised Food Handbook [led.], 453; see also School Lunch 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 538, 568 

“Food and People.” UNESCO Offers Material on Led.], 740 

Food Expenditures at Purdue in Home Management 
Houses, 449 

Food Habits. Influences on Children’s, S05 

Foods: see Food and Nutrition 

Foods Classes Learn to Plan, 632 

Foods Course as Planned for Nurses, College, 450 

Forp, Roxana Rutu. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis!, 729 

Foreign Guests: Convention Contacts for Foreign Guests, 
457 

Formulating Designs for Functional Work Dresses, 117 

4lst Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, From the, 526 

Foster, Trurant. Hard Times with Eesv Pavy- 
ments, 275 

Fret. Kent (and Rutu Waker). Positive Attituck 
Marks Glenview School Lunch, 40 

Froeper, Marsua. Trends and Styles in Housefurnishings. 
204 

Frozen Broccoli. Effects of Four Cooking Pressures on 
Commercially Frozen, 649 

Fulbright Opportunities Abroad for U. 8. Home Economists 
Led.], 44 

Funds for Home Economics Research. AHEA Supports, 297 

Future Homemakers to Meet in Kansas City [ed.], 208 

Futures in Business Through Home Economics, 41 


G 

Gates, Rutu FE. (and Estuer Cormany). Effect of Certain 
Detergents on the Service Qualities of a Cotton and a 
Spun Ravon Fabric, 284 

German Visitor, North Dakota Homemakers Sponsor, 117 

Germany: Conference in Washington on Occupied Coun- 
tries, 294 

Gissons, WitMa Hovsenoiper. Practical Applications of 
Homemaking Training. 654 

Gift to PHF Recognizes Business Home Economists [ed.]. 
821 

GILLIAM, JANE F., et al. Effects of Laundering on Size and 
Shape of Sheer Window Curtains, 447 

Gitures, Mary Davis. What Is a Modern House? 714 

ANNA (and Kristin Ernarspottirn). Homes 
and Family life in Iceland, 263 

Gopparp, Verz R. (and Marsorm M. Warpo). A Study of 
the Protein Value of Soy and Peanut Flours in Stock 
Diets for Rats, 112 

Good Design for Mature Living, 187 

Good Health in the School Program, 428 

Grade Labeling: see Standards 

Grades: U. 8. Grades for Eggs and Poultry, 808 

Graduate Preparation of Public Health Nutritionists, Ob- 
jectives for, 277 

Greece: New Threads in an Old Greek Story, 20 

Greek [Home Economics] Association Plans First Program 
of Work [ed.], 208 

Gross, Bernice J. (and Kay Young Mack ey). Should the 
Homemaker Use Ready-made Mixes? 451 
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Gross, Irma H. Fatigue in Relation to House Care, 794 
Guidance: Conference on Guidance for Rural Communities, 
124; High School Teachers as Counselors, 357 


H 

Hatt, Firorence L. Home Demonstration Work Proves 
Popular in Cities, 819 

HamMenr ty, Jesse. Conference on Guidance for Rural Com- 
munities, 124 

Handbook of Food Preparation: You May Send Orders 
Now for Revised Food Handbook [ed.], 453 

Hard Times with Easy Payments, 275 

Harris, Ropert 8. (and Haze. E. Edible Plants 
of Central America, 629 

Harcuer, Haze. M. International Exchanges Discussed at 
Conference, 454; UNESCO and YOU, a Home Econo- 
mist, 30 

Health: Good Health in the School Program, 428; Health 
Services Build Better Health, 644; You Can Work for 
Complete Health, 355 

Health Services Build Better Health, 644 

Helen Atwater Fellow Reports on Her Year in U. S., A, 817 

Henstey, Marrua L., et al. Effects on Laundering on Size 
and Shape of Sheer Window Curtains, 447 

Herbert, Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney: Mrs. Herbert Elected to 
ASA Committee Post, 456 

High Lights of Adult Education Conference, 210 

High Lights of Convention on Rural Youth Reported, 455 

High Lights of the Convention [AHEA], 526 

High School Class Plans Food Budgets, 40 

High School Family Life Courses, 98 

High School Teachers as Counselors, 357 

Hockrn, Marcaret L. More Bread for the Caribbean, 419 

Hocan, Mena. Home Demonstration Work Gained Ground 
Last Year, 370 

Home Agent’s Contribution, The, 727 

Home and Family Life Education: see Family Life Education 

Home Demonstration Work Gained Ground Last Year, 370 

Home Demonstration Work Proves Popular in Cities, 819 

Home Economies Abroad: Canadian Associations Hold 
Joint Convention, 741; Greek Association Plans First 
Program of Work [ed.], 208; Recommendations of the 
International Congress, 213; see also International 

Home Economies Education: The Aim of College Home 
Economics, 622; Education for Homemaking for the 
Years Ahead, 372; Exploratory Committee Aids Home 
Economics Education, 737; Foods Classes Learn to Plan, 
632; Home Economics in the Antioch Work-Study Plan, 
371; How a Home Experience Became a Family Project. 
452; How Home Economics Prepares for Homemaking, 
654: Initiative Flourishes in Home Economics Teaching, 
290; Our Public Relations Depend on You, 266; Practi- 
cal Applications of Homemaking Training, 654; Radio 
Program Teaches Homemaking Education, 451; Should 
Chemistry Be a Requirement? 423; Six Regional Work- 
shops Planned for Evaluation, 120; Trends in Home- 
making Education, 269; Workshop Opens AHEA Self- 
Evaluation Project, 293; see also Education 

Home Economics, Enlarging the Sphere of, 32, 442 

Home Economics, Implementing Research in, 109 

Home Economics in Business: Chicago HEIB Group Earns 
$3.750 for PHF. 377; Futures in Business Through Home 
Economics, 41; Gift to PHF Recognizes Business Home 
Economists [ed.], 821; 1950 HEIB Directory Available 
for Purchase, 457 
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Home Economics in Business Department [AHEA]: 
Change in HEIB Department Officers, 823; Reports, 543, 
572 

Home Economics in Institution Administration Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 544, 572 

Home Economics in the Antioch Work-Study Plan, 371 

Home Economics Prepares for Homemaking, How, 654 

Home Economics Research, AHEA Supports Funds for, 297 

Home Economics Research, Economic Analysis and, 811 

Home Economics Teacher-Retailer Project, Indiana, 819 

Home Economics, The Aim of College, 622 

Home Economics, Values That Count in, 13 

Home Economist as Counselor, The, 23 

Home Economists Advised to Tell as Well as Do, 738 

Home Economists, List of Assistantships for led.], 821 

Home Economists Needed for These Positions [ed.], 119 

Home Economists, Post-conference Meeting for Led.], 740 

Home Experience Became a Family Project, How a, 452 

Home Management Houses, Food Expenditures at Purdue 
in, 449 

Home Training in Human Values, 722 

Homemakers: Focusing Attention on the Homemakers 
led.], 44; North Dakota Homemakers Sponsor German 
Visitor, 117; Should the Homemaker Use Ready-made 
Mixes, 451 

Homemaking: Education for Homemaking for the Years 
Ahead, 372; How Home Economics Prepares for Home- 
making, 654; Radio Program Teaches Homemaking Edu- 
cation, 451; see also Home Economics Education 

Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports, 544, 573 

Homemaking Education, Trends in, 269 

Homemaking Training, Practical Applications of, 654 

Homes and Family Life in Iceland, 263 

Horton, Mivprep. Plans for Mobilization of Education Con- 
ference, 822 

House Care, Fatigue in Relation to, 794 

House Furnishings: see Household Equipment and Man- 
agement 

House, What Is a Modern, 714 

Household Equipment and Management: Comparative 
Study of the Serviceability of Some Linen and Some 
Plastic Place Mats, 367; Fatigue in Relation to House 
Care, 794; Standards for Cooking and Baking Utensils, 
121; Trends and Styles in Housefurnishings, 204 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 57, 135, 223, 308, 389, 
167, 675, 755, 835; Educational Possibilities: Housing, 797; 
Housing and the Family Life Cycle, 351; Housing Con- 
ference Suggests Line of Action, 376; 1950 Census: What 
It Will Tell about Housing, 343; 1950 Census: What It 
Will Tell about Nonfarm Housing, 345; Stock Plans for 
Farmhouses, 104; What Is a Modern House? 714 

Housing and the Family Life Cycle, 351 

Housing Conference Suggests Line of Action, 376 

Housing Division [AHEA], Reports, 539, 568 

How a Home Experience Became a Family Project, 452 

How Home Economics Prepares for Homemaking, 654 

Human Interest in Art Study, 437 

Human Rights Covenant, Be Ready to Support, 120 

Human Values, Home Training in, 722 

Huston, Verma G. A Balanced Program for Family Liv- 
ing, 205 

I 
Iceland, Homes and Family Life in, 263 
Implementing Research in Home Economics, 109 
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Impressions of Folk Arts in Peru, 190 

Index to Association Business Reports, 590 

Indiana Home Economics Teacher-Retailer Project, 818 

Indicate Your Department and Division on Your Bill, 291 

Influences on Children’s Food Habits, 805 

Initiative Flourishes in Home Economics Teaching, 290 

Installment Buying: Hard Times with Easy Payments, 275 

Installment Buying and Its Uses, 185 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 58. 
136, 224, 390, 468, 676, 756, 836 

International: American Family Life in Japan, 792; Be 
Ready to Support Human Rights Covenant, 120; Chang- 
ing Social Patterns in Japan, 789; Conference in Wash- 
ington on Occupied Countries, 294; Convention Contacts 
for Foreign Guests, 457; An Exchange Teacher’s Impres- 
sions in England, 116; Fulbright Opportunities Abroad 
for U. S. Home Economists [ed.], 44; A Helen Atwater 
Fellow Reports on Her Year in U. 8., 817; Homes and 
Family Life in Iceland, 263; Impressions of Folk Arts 
in Peru, 190; International Exchanges Discussed at Con- 
ference, 454; An International Work Camp in Finland. 
346; More Bread for the Caribbean, 419; New Threads 
in an Old Greek Story, 20; North Dakota Homemakers 
Sponsor German Visitor, 117; Scholarships Promote 
Mutual Understanding, 182; UNESCO and YOU, a Home 
Economist, 30; UNESCO Offers Material on “Food and 
People” fed.], Visitors Abroad Can Build Good 
Mutual Understanding, 658; We. the Peoples of the 
United Nations, 514; We—You and I—Are UNESCO. 
175; Women Pioneers Wanted, 521; World Food Supplies 
Considered by FAO, 212; see also Home Economics 
Abroad 

International Exchanges Discussed at Conference. 454 

International Fellowship and Scholarships of the AHEA: 
see International Scholarships 

International Human Rights Proposal: Be Ready to Sup- 
port Human Rights Covenant, 120 

International Scholarships: A Helen Atwater Fellow Reports 
on Her Year in U. 8.. 817; North Dakota Homemakers 
Sponsor German Visitor, 117; Scholarships Promote Mu- 
tual Understanding, 182 

International Understanding: Visitors Abroad Can Build 
Good Mutual Understanding, 658; see also International 
and International Scholarships 

International Work Camp in Finland, An, 346 

Introducing New AHEA Officers, 508 


J 

Jacks, Onan. Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws. 
378 

Jackson, A. Fern [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis]. 730 

Japan: American Family Life in Japan, 792; Changing 
Social Patterns in Japan, 789; Conference in Washington 
on Occupied Countries, 295 

Jounson, Par. Pattern Alteration Taught in Technicolor, 43 

Jounston, Betry JANE. Food Expenditures at Purdue in 
Home Management Houses, 449 

JouNsTON, KATHLEEN A. Buying Consumer Cash Loans, 359 

Justin, Ftorence. Home Training in Human Values, 722 


K 
Keeney, Pautine E.. et al. A Comparison of Effects of 
Laundering and Dry Cleaning on Corduroy, 33 
Kirkpatrick, Mary E. (and Mary H. Evaporated 
Apple Rings Can Be Used Many Ways, 655 
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KocHHEISER, Eunice (and Atice DonNELLY Pressey). 
High Lights of Adult Education Conference, 210 


L 


Labeling: U. S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry, 808 

Lams, Mina W. Feeding the Child at Home, 719 

LaNpis, Pau. Sequential Marriage, 625 

Laundering: A Comparison of Effects of Laundering and 
Dry Cleaning on Corduroy, 33; Effects of Laundering on 
Size and Shape of Sheer Window Curtains, 447 

Leauy, Dororny M. Trends in Homemaking Education, 269 

Legislation: Send for “Work Sheets on Legislative Action” 
led.], 657: also Washington News 

Legislative Program [AHEA], 574 

Legislative Program Proposed for 1950-51, 456 

Lenroor, KatrHartne F. Children and Youth at Midcentury, 
710 

Lewis, Dora 8S. Conference in Washington on Occupied 
Areas: The Case for Japan, 295 

Life Members, Association Welcomes Its New led.|, 657 

Linen: A Comparative Study of the Serviceability of Some 
Linen and Some Plastic Place Mats, 367 

List of Assistantships for Home Economists [ed.], 821 

Liston, Marcaret I. Savings of Farm and Town Families, 
439 

Living: Age Is Meant for Living, 9; Good Design for 
Mature Living. 187 

Loans, Buying Consumer Cash, 359 

Loceans, Winerrep B. 1950 HEIB Directory Available for 
Purchase, 457 

Look Forward to Seeing the Convention Exhibits led.|, 453 

Loover, Maxine M.., et al. Two Supplements Improve Cal- 
cium Content of Foods. 739 

LowenperG, Mirtam E. Examination Questions on Nutri- 
tion Needed. 293; Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department Reports, 210, 546 

Lutz. Harrietr Stevens. Radio Program Teaches Home- 
making Education, 451 

Lyte. Dororuy Srecert. What Makes a Belt Serviceable? 18 


M 


Maack, Dororny Howerton. American Family Life in 
Japan, 792 

McCormack, Lucy. Actions Speak Louder than Resolutions, 
12; Foods Classes Learn to Plan. 632: A Hat for Head- 
quarters, 94 

McGrixnis, Estuer. Age Is Meant for Living, 9 

Mackey. Kay Youne (and Bernice J. Gross). Should the 
Homemaker Use Ready-made Mixes? 451 

National Organizations Told of FAO 
Problems, 822 

McQveston, Adult Education in’ Pre-service 
Teaching, 373 

Manan, AcGNes (and ANN Dananer). Boston Extends a 
Cordial Welcome. 197 

Make Use of New AHEA Publications [ed.], 740 

Matvory, Berenice. Off-Campus Experience, 95 

Mattsy, Lucy Mary [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis!. 730 

Mancuester, Gertrupe. Study of Standards for Teacher- 
Preparing Colleges, 743 

Mancer, Marcaret 8. Legislative Program Proposed for 
1950-51, 456 

Marketing: National Marketing Research Workshop, 42 

Marriage, Sequential, 625 
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Martin, Epona. Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economics, 32 

Mature Living, Good Design for, 187 

Meeting of Committee on Education Reported, 660 

Members of Health Committee for AHEA, 124 

Membership Cards: 1950-51 Membership Cards to Be 
Mailed in September [ed.], 453 

Merit System Service: Examination Questions on Nutri- 
tion Needed, 293 

MesseNGER, VirGINnia. Veterans’ Families Go to School, 431 

Midcentury White House Conference, 709 

Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth: Children and Youth at Midcentury, 710; Council 
Continues Its Plans for Midcentury Conference, 658; 
Midcentury White House Conference, 709; Organizations 
to Aid Midcentury Conference, 209; Planning the Mid- 
century White House Conference, 378; Post-conference 
Meeting for Home Economists [ed.], 740 

Mutter, G. Tyter. Education for Homemaking for the Years 
Ahead, 372 

Mrs. Alderman Appointed to Vegetable Advisory Commit- 
tee, 297 

Mrs. Herbert Elected to ASA Committee Post, 456 

Mrs. Richards Described College Woman of 1950 [ed.], 291 

Mircuett, T. Faye (and June C. Consumers 
Speak on Separate Skiris, 194 

Mixes: Should the Horaemaker Use Ready-made Mixes? 
451 

Mobilization of Education Conference, Plans for, 822 

Monicat, THermMa L. An Exchange Teacher's Impressions 
in England, 116 

Monroe, Day, ef al. Second Svracuse Clothing Seminar. 106 

Monthly Bulletin Lists Foods in Plentiful Supply, 374 

Moore, Fiorine. Good Health in the School Program, 428 

Moore, Mary A. Service of a Texas Group Enlarged by 
Committee Plan, 656 

More Bread for the Caribbean, 419 

More Power to Members of AHEA’s College Clubs [ed.], 44 

Munse tt, Hazer E. (and Ropert S. Harris). Edible Plants 
of Central America, 629 

Myers, Doris E.. ef al. Second Syracuse Clothing Seminar. 
106 

N 

Nason, Eprru H. Should Chemistry Be a Requirement? 423 

National Association of Foreign Student Advisers: Inter- 
national Exchanges Discussed at Conference, 454 

National Conference for Mobilization of Education: Plans 
for Mobilization of Education Conference, 822 

National Conference on Evaluative Criteria for Teacher- 
Education Programs: Study of Standards for Teacher- 
Preparing Colleges, 743 

National Council on Family Relations: Family Relations 
Panel Includes Home Economics, 209 

National Education Association: Today’s Problems Studied 
by Higher Education Group, 659 

National Marketing Research Workshop, 42 

National Organizations Told of FAO Problems. 822 

National Resources, Our, 619 

New AHEA Book on the College Program, A, 631 

New AHEA Publications of Value to Teachers fed.]. 657 

New Bibliography Lists Consumer Interests Articles [ed.], 
292 

New Developments in Textiles, 518 

New Teachers Preview Communities, 272 

New Teehniques for Studving Children. 7 
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New Threads in an Old Greek Story, 20 

News Notes: 61, 139, 227, 311, 393, 471, 759, 839 

Dororuea. Social Betterment through Nutrition, 647 

1950 AAAS Convention, AHEA Program Scheduled for 
led.], 657 

1950 Census, The, 341 

1950-51 Membership Cards to Be Mailed in September 
led.], 453 

1950-51 Plans for Action [AHEA], 566-574 

1950-51 Program of Work [AHEA], 566 

1950 HEIB Directory Available for Purchase, 457 

1949-50 Report of Activities, 529-565 

Nominations Accepted for the 1951 Borden Award, 744 

Nonfarm Housing, 1950 Census: What It Will Tell about, 
345 

North Dakota Homemakers Sponsor German Visitor, 117 

Nurses, College Foods Course as Planned for, 450 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutritional Status of Two Groups of Virginia School Chil- 
dren, Dietary Practices and, 732 

Nutritionists, Objectives for Graduate Preparation of Public 
Health, 277 

Nylon: Factors Related to the Serviceability of Nylon 
Marquisette Glass Curtains, 445 


Objectives for Graduate Preparation of Public Health Nu- 
tritionists, 277 

O’Brren, Our Future Approach to Consumer Prob- 
lems, 736 

Osst, Frances. Human Interest in Art Study, 437 

Occupied Countries, Conference in Washington on, 294 

O’DonNeELL, Martua Brotners. Exploratory Committee 
Aids Home Economies Education, 737 

Off-Campus Experience, 95 

Officers and Committees [AHEA]—1950-51: 
581-588 

Outson, Marcaret A. Implementing Research in Home 
Economics, 109 

Old Age: Age Is Meant for Living, 9 

O_pHAM, How Home Economics Prepares for 
Homemaking, 654 

On Keeping Up to Date in Foods and Nutrition, 207 

Organizations to Aid Midcentury Conference, 209 

Our Future Approach to Consumer Problems, 736 

Our National Resources, 619 

Our Public Relations Depend on You, 266 

Owens, Evatyn Berostranp. Meeting of Committee on 
Education Reported, 660 


Personnel, 


P 

Parents’ Attitudes toward Their Children, 652 

Pattern Alteration Taught in Technicolor, 43 

Parrerson, IRENE (and Ruopes). New Teachers 
Preview Communities, 272 

Peanut Flours: A Study of the Protein Value of Soy and 
Peanut Flours in Stock Diets for Rats, 112 

Pearson, Lots HetmMan. Teen-Agers’ Preferences in Clothes, 
SOl 

Permanent Headquarters Fund: Actions Speak Louder than 
Resolutions, 12; Chicago HEIB Group Earns $3,750 for 
PHF, 377; Gift to PHF Recognizes Business Home 
Keonomists [ed.], 821; A Hat for Headquarters, 94; Miss 
Baldwin Given Key as PHF Symbol [ed.]. 292: The 1950 
Goal Rush Is On. 196: Progress Note. 354 
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Personality, Clothes Help Build, 348 

Peru, Impressions of Folk Arts in, 190 

Pioneers, A Tribute to AHEA’s, 524 

Pioneers Wanted: Women Pioneers Wanted, 521 

Place Mats, A Comparative Study of the Serviceability of 
Some Linen and Some Plastic, 367 

Planning the Midcentury White House Conference, 378 

Plans for Action [AHEA] 1950-51, Divisions and Depurt- 
ments, 566-574 

Plans for Mobilization of Education Conference, 822 

Plants of Central America, Edible, 629 

Plastic Place Mats, A Comparative Study of the Service- 
ability of Some Linen and Some, 367 

Positive Attitude Marks Glenview School Lunch, 40 

Post-conference Meeting for Home Economists [ed.], 740 

Pororeter, Martua (and Viota Everitt). A Study of Chil- 
dren’s Eating Habits, 363 

Poultry: U.S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry, 808 

Practical Applications of Homemaking Training, 654 

Pre-service Teaching, Adult Education in, 373 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations—1950—51, 589 

Presidents of AHEA, A Salute to the, 525 

Pressey, ALiceE DoNNELLY (and Eunice Tea KocuHelser). 
High Lights of Adult Education Conference, 210 

Procedures for Effective Nutrition Education Studied, 735 

Production and Marketing Administration Bulletin: 
Monthly Bulletin Lists Foods in Plentiful Supply, 374 

Program of Work [AHEA], 1950-51, 566 

Programs of Work—National and Individual [ed.], 740 

Protein Value of Soy and Peanut Flours in Stock Diets for 
Rats, A Study of the, 112 

Public Health: see Social Welfare and Public Health 

Public Health Nutritionists, Objectives for Graduate Prepa- 
ration of, 277 

Public Relations: Home Economists Advised to Tell as Well 
as Do, 738; Our Public Relations Depend on You, 266; 
see also Public Relations Exchange 

Public Relations Exchange: 213, 297, 379, 457, 660 

Purdue: Food Expenditures at Purdue in Home Manage- 
ment Houses, 449 

R 

Radio: Radio Program Teaches Homemaking Education, 
451; Teaching Family Relations by Radio, 16 

Radio Program Teaches Homemaking Education, 451 

Rayon: Effect of Certain Detergents on the Service Quali- 
ties of a Cotton and a Spun Rayon Fabric, 284 

Rea, Lucttte. Clothing and Child Development, 717 

Reap, Katuertne H. Clothes Help Build Personality, 348 

Reacan, Barsara B. Economic Analysis and Home Eco- 
nomics Research, 811 

Recommendations of the International Congress, 213 

Rew, Marcaret G. The 1950 Census: What It Will Tell 
about Families, 341 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 588; Reports: Ameri- 
ean Standards Association, Council and Consumer Goods 
Committee of the, 561: Co-ordinating Council of the 
AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 561; Future Homemakers of 
America, Advisory Board of the, 562; National Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth, 563; National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, 563; School Lunch, Joint Committee 
of AHEA, ADA, and SFSA on, 564; Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, 564 

Research: AHEA Offers Two 1951-52 Research Fellowships, 
744; AHEA Supports Funds for Home Economics Re- 
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Research (Continued) 
search, 297; Economic Analysis and Home Economics 
Research, 811; Implementing Research in Home Econom- 
ics, 109; List of Assistantships for Home Economists 
[ed.], 821 

Research Department [AHEA]: Reports, 545, 573 

Resolutions [AHEA], 565 

Resources, Our National, 619 

Retailers: Indiana Home Economies Teacher-Retailer Proj- 
ect, SIS 

Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 378, 577 

REYNOLDS, FLorENcE. Women Pioneers Wanted, 521 

Reynowps, Lucite W. 1950 Census: What It Will Tell about 
Housing, 343 

Ruopes, (and Irene, Parrerson). New Teachers 
Preview Communities, 272 

Richards Described College Woman of 1950, Mrs. [ed.], 291 

Road Ahead in Nutrition Teaching. The. 641 

Ross, Evpa. Objectives for Graduate Preparation of Public 
Health Nutritionists, 277 

Role Playing as an Educational Technique, 289 

Rotuwns, Maser A. National Marketing Research Work- 
shop, 42 

Rosencranz, Mary Lov Lercn. Sociological Aspects of 
Clothing Studied, 206 

Rowntree, JENNIE I. Influences on Children’s Food Habits, 
805 

Roy. KatHarine. Parents’ Attitudes toward Their Children, 
652 

Rural Communities, Conference on Guidance for, 124 

Rural Families: 1950 Census—What It Will Tell about 
Rural Families, 342 

Rural Youth: High Lights of Convention on Rural Youth 
Reported, 455 

Salute to the Presidents of AHEA. A, 525 

Savings of Farm and Town Families, 439 

Saxon, Doris, ef al. A Comparison of Effects of Launder- 
ing and Dry Cleaning on Corduroy, 33 

Scholarships Promote Mutual Understanding, 182 

School Children, Dietary Practices and Nutritional Status 
of Two Groups of Virginia, 732 

School Lunch: Elementary Teachers Aid in School Lunch 
Programs, 41; Positive Attitude Marks Glenview School 
Lunch, 40 

School Program. Good Health in the, 428 

Scuuck, Cecitia (and Mary Vireinta Fiercuer). Dietary 
Practices and Nutritional Status of Two Groups of Vir- 
ginia School Children, 732 

Scuwarz, Epwarp R. New Developments in Textiles, 518 

Scott, Dorotny D. Should Chemistry Be a Requirement? 
423 

Search for Better Accreditation Methods, The, 376 

Second Syracuse Clothing Seminar, 106 

Seminars: Second Syracuse Clothing Seminar, 106; Third 
Clothing Seminar, 803 

Send for “Work Sheets on Legislative Action” [ed.], 657 

Sequential Marriage, 625 

Service of a Texas Group Enlarged by Committee Plan, 
656 

Serviceability: A Comparative Study of the Serviceability 
of Some Linen and Some Plastic Place Mats. 367: Factors 
Related to the Serviceability of Nylon Marquisette Glass 


Curtains, 445 
Services Home Economies Gives, Be Proud of [ed.]. 119 
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Seventh International Congress of Home Economics: Rec- 
ommendations of the International Congress, 213 

Suarp, AcNes A. Good Design for Mature Living, 187 

Suiras, Sytvia. Canadian Associations Hold Joint Conven- 
tion, 741 

Suivety, Auprey. College Foods Course as Planned for 
Nurses, 450 

Should Chemistry Be a Requirement? 423 

Should the Homemaker Use Ready-made Mixes? 451 

Suunrz. Hazer. Edueational Possibilities: Housing, 797 

Simpson, Evizanetn J. Co-ordinated Activities for Student 
Participation, 737 

Six Regional Workshops Planned for Evaluation, 120 

Skim Milk, Powdered: Two Supplements Improve Caleium 
Content of Foods, 739 

Skirts, Consumers Speak on Separate, 194 

Sioor, Frrepa A. (and Marcaret L. Brew). FTC and Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, 637 

Smuiru, Mary H. (and Mary E. Kirkpatrick). Evaporated 
Apple Rings Can Be Used Many Ways, 655 

Social Betterment through Nutrition, 647 

Social Patterns in Japan, Changing, 789 

Social Security for Family Needs, 91 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 59, 137, 225, 309, 391, 469, 677, 757, 837 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 210, 546, 573 

Sociological Aspects of Clothing Studied, 206 

Sowers, Auice. Teaching Family Relations by Radio, 16 

Sov: A Study of the Protein Value of Soy and Peanut 
Flours in Stock Diets for Rats, 112 

Sprarrorp, Ivor. The Aim of College Home Economics, 622 

Srencer, Litty Hester (and Bertie Buackwett Dickson). 
A Comparative Study of the Serviceability of Some Linen 
and Some Plastic Place Mats, 367 

Sperry, Irwin V. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 816; (and 
Berry Cox Baccs). New Techniques for Studying Chil- 
dren, 723 

Sprrz, Gertrupe T. Convention Contacts for Foreign Guests, 
157 

Spun Rayon: Effect of Certain Detergents on the Service 
Qualities of a Cotton and a Spun Rayon Fabric, 284 

Staff Officers [AHEA] Reports, 529 

Standards: Be Proud of Services Home Economics Gives 
fed.], 119; Standards for Cooking and Baking Utensils, 
121; Study of Standards for Teacher-Preparing Colleges, 
743; U.S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry, 808 

Standards for Cooking and Baking Utensils, 121 

Stantey, Louise. Be Ready to Support Human Rights 
Covenant, 120; Visitors Abroad Can Build Good Mutual 
Understanding, 658; World Food Supplies Considered by 
FAQ, 212 

State Associations: Presidents of Affiliated State Associa- 
tions, 589; Statistical Report of State Associations, 528 

State Presidents Group Elects Edna Hill Chairman, 744 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 528 

Streete, Marion H. Fulbright Opportunities Abroad for 
U.S. Home Economists [ed.], 44; Scholarships Promote 
Mutual Understanding, 182 

STEPHENS, Marcaret 8., et al. Two Supplements Improve 
Calcium Content of Foods, 739 

STIEBELING, Haze K. Committee of Experts to Advise on 
Nutrition, 39 

Stock Plans for Farmhouses. 104 
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Sropparp, Georce D. Women’s Future Education, 259 

Student Participation, Co-ordinated Activities for, 737 

Study of Children’s Eating Habits, A, 363 

Study of Standards for Teacher-Preparing Colleges, 743 

Study of the Protein Value of Soy and Peanut Flours in 
Stock Diets for Rats, 112 

SULLIVAN, CATHERINE M. Stock Plans for Farmhouses, 104 

Syracuse Clothing Seminars: Second, 106; Third, 803 


T 

Teache r-Preparing Colleges. Study of Standards for, 743 

Teacher-Retailer: Indiana Home Economics Teacher-Re- 
tailer Project, 818 

Teachers as Counselors, High School, 357 

Teaching: Adult Edueation in Pre-service Te aching, 373; 
High School Teache rs as Counselors, 357 ; Initiative Flour- 
ishes in Home Economics Teaching, 290; New Teachers 
Preview Communities, 272; The Road Ahead in Nutri- 
tion Teaching, 641; Role Playing as an Educational Tech- 
nique, 289; Study of Standards for Teacher-Preparing 
Colleges, 743; Teaching Family Relations by Radio, 16; 
see also Education and Home Economics Education 

Teaching Family Relations by Radio, 16 

Technicolor, Pattern Alteration Taught in, 43 

Teen-Agers’ Preferences in Clothes, 801 

Tentative Program [AHEA], 108, 198, 281, 362, 441 

Te sting Program, College Teachers Note AHEA’s, 39 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 60, 138, 
226. 310. 392, 470, 678, 758, 838; Clothes Help Build Per- 
sonality, 348; Clothing and Child Development, 717; 
Comparative Study of the Serviceability of Some Linen 
and Some Plastic Place Mats, 367; A Comparison of 
effects of Laundering and Dry Cleaning on Corduroy, 33; 
Consumers Speak on Separate Skirts, 194; Effect of Cer- 
tain Detergents on the Service Qualities of a Cotton and a 
Spun Rayon Fabric, 284; Effects of Laundering on Size 
and Shape of Sheer Window Curtains, 447; Factors Re- 
lated to the Serviceability of Nylon Marquisette Glass 
Curtains, 445; FTC and Textiles and Clothing, 637; 
Formulating Designs for Functional Work Dresses, 117; 
Impressions of Folk Arts in Peru, 190; New Develop- 
ments in Textiles, 518; Pattern Alteration Taught in 
Technicolor, 43; Second Syracuse Clothing Seminar, 106; 
Sociological Aspects of Clothing Studied, 206; Teen- 
Agers’ Preferences in Clothes, 801; Third Clothing and 
Textile Seminar, 803; What Makes a Belt Serviceable? 18 

Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA], Reports, 539, 569 

Theses by Home Economists, 1948-49, Doctoral, 729 

Third Clothing and Textile Seminar, 803 

Tuompson, Henrietta M., ef al. AHEA’s New Projects on 
Consumer Interests, 122; A Comparison of Effects of 
Laundering and Dry Cleaning on Corduroy, 33 

To Help You Order Useful New Booklets [ed.], 208 

Today's Problems Studied by Higher Education Group, 
659 

Town Families, Savings of Farm and, 439 

Treasurer [AHEA]: Report of Treasurer and Investment 
Committee, 575 

Trends and Styles in Housefurnishings, 204 

Trends in Homemaking Education, 269 

Tribute to AHEA’s Pioneers, A. 524 

Tucker, Ciara. New Threads in an Old Greek Story, 20 

Two Articles on AHEA You Will Want to Read [ed.], 291 


Two Supplements Improve Calcium Content of Foods, 739 
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Understanding: Visitors Abroad Can Build Good Mutual! 
Understanding, 658 
UNESCO and YOU, a Home Economist, 30 
UNESCO Offers Material on “Food and People” [ed.], 740 
UNESCO, We-—You and I—Are, 175 
United Nations, We, the Peoples of the, 514 
U.S. Grades for Eggs and Poultry, 808 
Urnsan, Frances. Family Relations Panel Includes Home 
Economies, 209 
Values That Count in Home Economies, 13 
Vegetable Advisory Committee, Mrs. Alderman Appointed 
to, 297 
Veterans’ Families Go to School, 431 
Virginia School Children, Dietary Practices and Nutritional 
Status of Two Groups of, 732 
Visitors Abroad Can Build Good Mutual Understanding, 658 
Vitamin By: Folic Acid and Vitamin Bw as Antianemia 
Factors, 199 
Vocational Guidance: Futures in Business Through Hom« 
Economics, 41; High School Teachers as Counselors, 357 
Vocations: Home Economists Needed for These Positions 
[ed.], 119 
W 
Watpo, Marsorize M. (and Verz R. Gopparp). A Study of 
the Protein Value of Soy and Peanut Flours in Stock 
Diets for Rats, 112 
Wacker, FE. (and Kent Fritz). Positive Attitude 
Marks Glenview School Lunch, 40 
WaLLertius, JEANNE. Home Economists Advised to Tell as 
Well as Do, 738 
Warp, Guapys J. Installment Buying and Its Uses, 185 
Warninc, Marcaret. Western Workshop Plans to Reassem- 
ble in 1952, 742 
Washington News, 8, 86, 174, 258, 340, 418, 618, 708, 788 
We, the Peoples of the United Nations, 514 
We—You and I—Are UNESCO, 175 
Weiss, Gertrupe 8. Farm Family Living Situation, 101 
WesTERMAN, Beutan D. Folic Acid and Vitamin By as 
Antianemia Factors, 199 
Western Workshop Plans to Reassemble in 1952. 742 
‘What Is a Modern House? 714 
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What Makes a Belt Serviceable? 18 

Wuiracre, Jessie. Nominations Accepted for the 1951 
Borden Award, 744 

White House Conference: see Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 

Wuirte, Lynn, Jr. Family Studies in Higher Education, 87 

Wicsur, June C. (and T. Faye Consumers 
Speak on Separate Skirts, 194 

WituiaMs, D. College Students’ Family Prob- 
lems, 179 

Mavupr. Changing Social Patterns in Japan. 
789 

Sanpers. High School Family 
Courses, 98 

Witson, Pautine Park. You Can Work for Complete 
Health, 355 

Women Pioneers Wanted, 521 

Women’s Future Education, 259 

Work Camp in Finland, An International, 346 

“Work Sheets on Legislative Action,” Send for [ed.], 657 

Work-Study Plan, Home Economics in the Antioch, 371 

Workshop Opens AHEA Self-Evaluation Project, 293 

Workshops: Central Region Workshop Teaches Evaluation 
Methods, 742; Combine a Workshop with Your Boston 
Trip [ed.], 375; National Marketing Research Workshop. 
42; Procedures for Effective Nutrition Education Studied, 
735; Six Regional Workshops Planned for Evaluation. 
120; Western Workshop Plans to Reassemble in 1952, 742; 
Workshop Opens AHEA Self-Evaluation Project, 293 

World Food Supplies Considered by FAO, 212 

World Health Organization: Committee of Experts to 
Advise on Nutrition, 39 

Wrenn. C. Giipert. The Home Economist as Counselor. 
23 

Wysourn, Marsory (and StepHania Bayor). Third Cloth- 
ing and Textile Seminar, 803 


You Can Work ior Complete Health, 355 
You May Send Orders Now for Revised Food Handbook 


fed.], 453 
Youth at Mideenturyv, Children and, 710 


Title Page for Volume 42 of the JOURNAL Available 


Those who plan to bind Volume 42 of the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics 
Numbers 1 to 10 (January to December, 1950) 
may obtain a title page for the volume by requesting it from 
JouRNAL OF Homer Economics 
700 Vietor Building 


Washington 1, 
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MALTEX Cereal Points the Way 
toa GOOD BREAKFAST 


Do the girls in your classes need urging to eat a hot 
cereal? Try using Maltex Cereal for your Breakfast 
Lessons. The rich, nut-like flavor of Maltex—a result of 
combining Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley—is sure to 
appeal to them, it tastes so good. And you'll find Maltex 
Cookies make a perfect classroom project—quick and 
easy to make, and economical too. In the Maltex Test 
Kitchen, 6 dozen crisp, delicious cookies are made in 
just 30 minutes, at a cost of 32 cents. Do try this recipe: 


MALTEX COOKIES 


cups flour 
1 teaspoon sode 
Ye teaspoon salt 
2 level teaspoons ginger 


Ve cup shortening 
1 ess 
Ve cup molasses 
Ye cup Maltex Cereal, uncooked 
Ve cup suger 


Cream shortening, add beaten egg, molasses, Maltex Cereal and sugar. Beat well and i 
add flour, soda, salt and ginger sifted together. Mix thoroughly and drop from a tea- 
spoon on greased cookie sheets. Press round and thin, using the bottom of a tumbler, 
wrapped in a damp cloth. Bake in oven 350° for 8 to 10 minutes. Makes 6 dozen three 
inch cookies 


FREE TEACHING AIDS TO HELP YOU 


IN PROMOTING A 100% BREAKFAST 


Write today for new catalog of 14 FREE teaching aids. 
Posters, charts, booklets with strong child appeal... a 
wonderful help in building good eating habits. Offer 
limited to localities north of Washington, D. C. and 
east of Chicago. Send a post card today to: 


Home Economics Department 


MALTEX Company 


Burlington, Vermont 


Examine these valuable teacher aids! 
MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 


Best-selling text now revised and reset for the 16th large printing. A guide to 
vracious living in the home without servants, it's been a “‘best-loved"’ book 
with home economics students for years. By Beth Bailey McLean, ‘‘Martha 


Logan” of Swift & Co., $3.00. 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. 
MENUS AND RECIPES FOR THE DISCRIMINATING HOSTESS 


4 distinctive text with 118 menus . . . 117 desserts . . . and 1000 recipes, 
many prize-winning—all give time, temperature and yield. Contents arranged 
into types of occasions. Especially comprehensive index—an excellent refer- 
ence in homemaking room and laboratory. By Ella Liner Lambert, $3.25. 


10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. 


Filmstrip—THE GRACIOUS HOSTESS 


Stimulating pictorial presentation showing the student how to achieve gracious 
living through planned dining at home. Includes serving food attractively, 
modern buffet luncheons, poultry and meat carving, table etiquette. Based 
on the text, MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE, Price, $5.00, net 


Papillote 


“ay When famous chefs want to offer 

something extra-special they cook 
| it en papillotce—in parchment. 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 


Shelf Cookery Pressing Parchment 
Waxed Parchment Fancy Woxed 
Dusting Pie Tape Baking Cups 


(cannot be sent on approval). 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
930 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, tl. 


See Coupon for Special Offer. 


Cookery 
Parchment 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 
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Go Everywhere” 


For those who are near or _ 

much—for those who 
equals the homemade gift — 
the heart of the home quite 
baked cookies. 


TESTED TRAVELERS: Congo Squares e Toll 


House Cookies e Chocolate Crunch Sandies 


CHOCOLATE CRUNCH SANDIES 
CREAM TOGETHER UNTIL WELL BLENDED 
6 tbs. shortening 
214 tbs. confectioners’ 
STIR IN 
1 c. sifted cake flour and then 
V2 to 114 tsp. ice water 
ADD 
¥2 pkg. Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
Morsels, coarsely chopped 
v2 c. nutmeats, finely chopped 
iouat tsp. vanilla, and mix well 
ill. Shape into balls (1” in dia 
meter 
on lightly greased cookie sheet. imine 
BAKE AT: 300 F, TIME; 30-35 min. 
YIELD: 3 doz. Sandies 
When cool, roll cookies in powdered sugar 


ttle—nothing quite 
and nothing bespeaks 
so acceptably as home 


Tol! House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 

all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


@® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
FOR EVERY CHILD—A 
FAIR CHANCE FOR A ALLYN AND Bacon Cover 4 


AMERICAN Can COMPANY 785 
HEALTHY PERSONALITY Cuas. A, BENNETT COMPANY 861 | 
Tue Borpen Company Cover 3 
This is the goal of the CARNATION COMPANY 78 ( 
Coupon Pace 863 
Fruit DispatcH Company £40 | 
GENERAL MILLs, INc. 787 
MIDCENTURY WHITE HawatlAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY 78 
HOUSE CONFERENCE KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 861 
ON Lamont Coruiss & CoMPANY 861 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH MaLtex COMPANY 861 
NasH KELVINATOR CORPORATION 782 
NATIONAL ELecTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 786 
To help you as a home economist do your part Procter & GAMBLE Cover 2 
in achieving this goal, read Van Camp LaABoraTORIEs 864 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 842 


LIVING TOGETHER IN 
THE FAMILY Fora 
Chirtstmas 


Mildred W. Wood 


For the home economist who “has everything” 
256 pp. Price $1.75 Why not give a copy of the 


Send for your copy today 
AHEA SAGA 


American Home Economics Association 


700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D.C. LIFE OF ELLEN H. RICHARDS | 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


and the 


Please send me .......... copies of LIVING TO- 
GETHER IN THE FAMILY. I enclose $ Price $1.00 


Name | Place your order now with the 


Street 
American Home Economics Association 


City. State | 700 Victor Building Washington, D. C. 


- 
+ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator's “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusi, ely for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


2. MALTEX COMPANY 

Catalog of 14 teaching aids for 
use in promoting good breakfasts— 
posters, charts, material with strong 
child appeal. Offer limited to lo- 
calities north of Washington, D. C. 
and east of Chicago. 


3. CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


FREE—10 days examination of 
“Meal Planning and Table Serv- 
ice” and or “Menus and Recipes 
for the Discriminating Hostess.” 
FREE CIRCULAR—‘Best Books 
About Foods.” 


4. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
Variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 
separate Film Catalog. 


5. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: KVP Cook- 
ery Parchment, KVP Heavy Waxed 
Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, KVP Pie 
Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, KVP 
Pressing Parchment, KVP Place 
Mats, KVP Baking Cups, KVP 
Dusting Paper, KVP Fancy Waxed 
and KVP Kalacloths. 
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FROM OUR ADVERTISERS ~~ 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JourNAL. 


Follow This Page 


On it you will find valuable 


6. FRUIT DISPATCH COMANY reference materials for use 


CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 
—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers—Her Banana Teaching the 
Kit (See Page $40). Yes. I want 
your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


in your daily activities—in 


Classroom 


Office 


7. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION Laborato 
Nat'l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass’‘n. be 
32-page teacher’s manual—“Elec- Home 


tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 


Cut out the coupon below, 


circle the materials of in- 
8. VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES’ 
8-page booklet, “Van Camp Labo- 
ratories Introduces Dietetic Tuna” 

. . telling of its use in reducing 
diets and in low-fat, low-salt diets. 


terest to you, and mail to 
the JOURNAL. We will for- 
ward your request at once 


to our advertisers. 


| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
700 Victor Building 
| Washington 1, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 

Street 

City Zone State 
School or 

Company 


Number of Students 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 
Me A DIVISION OF VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 


( 
OUTSTANDING NEW FOODS... 


Both of which have been accepted by the Council Ce Py, €5 

on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical C 

Association. z 
> 
MEDICAL 


BITE SIZE LIGHT MEAT 


ETIC 


Due to its low salt content, DIETETIC TUNA is suitable for diets for WEIGHT REDUCTION and in pregnancy. It supplies 
use in the compounding of low-sodium diets for the dietetic a well proportioned source of all the necessary amino acids with- 
management of several diseases. out increasing the fat and carbohydrate content of the diets. 
Its cholesterol and fat content are very low and it is, there- 
fore, an excellent source of protein in dietary treatment. 
DIETETIC TUNA is a very valuable adjunct to restricted also in the feeding of the aged and in physical rehabilitation. 


(hick? BABY Foop 
STRAINED TUNA 


“TUNA TUNA 


WithouT ADDED OFF WITHOUT ADDED OFF 


Because of its high protein content, its use is recommended 


The outstanding feature ot this product is its exceptionally high protein content . . . more 1. Dunn. M. S. “The Nutritional Value of 
than 92% of the total solids supplying a rich source of amino acids, the essential building Fish Proteins.” (Institute of Food Tech- 
blocks of body proteins. ( 1 ) nologists, San Francisco meeting, July, 
Noteworthy is the high content of Animal Protein Factor and Vitamin Biz. Recent . 
adh d that B th Geiger, E. ‘‘Nutritive Value of Fish Pro- 
work has indicated that Biz may have special value in chi ood nutrition. (2) sin” (in “Peogeess of the Chemistry of 
Another feature of BABY FOOD Strained Tuna is the Aigh fluorine content. This Cupeak Benseel Prodeen Ed. by L. Zech- 
element has recently gained special recognition, as it has been shown that satisfactory 2 f a ’ 
2. Werzel, N. C., W. C. Fargo, J. H. Smith 
quantities of fluorine consumed during the development of teeth help protect against ond |, Msliesa-~"Geowts Pelle ia 
future dental decay. The amount of fluorine in most foods is usually lower than apparently School Children as Asso iated with Vina 
eficien e ns 
required, and therefore BABY FOOD Strained Tuna should be a welcome addition to the Therapy.” (Science 110, 651 [1949)- 
diets of infants and young children. (3) 3. Editorial, Lancet’ (London) Oct. 8, 
Because of its pleasant taste and smooth texture BABY FOOD Strained Tuna is well 1949, Page 664. 
suited for dietary management of conditions where a soft, Jow-residual diet is indicated. McClure, F. J., “Fluorine in Foods,”” Pub- 
lic Health Reports, 64 1061 (1949). 


Further information will be gladly supplied upon request. 
VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Von Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. Terminal Island, California 


or 
& 
| 

| 
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MOLD ROOM 


LIKE 


At Borden's cheese factory in Van Wert, Ohio—the largest 
in the world—the rooms where the cheese-curing molds are 
grown are as carefully guarded as bank vaults. 

This security measure keeps out undesirable molds which 
could completely upset the delicate interaction of desirable 
molds in curing cheese. 

For example, Borden painstakingly protects Penicillium cam- 
emberti, the beautiful white mold that helps give Borden’s 
Military Brand Camembert its distinctive flavor. 

The Camembert plant is air-conditioned, with ultra-violet 
lights placed at strategic points for air sterilization, and during 
every stage of the curing process, the temperature and humid- 
ity are watched constantly by folks who wear freshly-laun- 
dered uniforms every day. 

Since each mold produces a cheese always uniform in flavor 
and texture, it’s worth being guarded like gold. 

These strict standards of quality control are observed in the 
making and processing of all Borden’s fine foods. 

So, whether cheese. fresh milk, ice cream. evaporated milk 
or a prescription product like Biolac, Mull-Soy,Dryco,or Klim, 
this is always true: *‘If it’s Borden’s, it's GOT to be good.” 


COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Some 3084 foro IS GUARDED 
| 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 
for a composite course covering the main 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter 
Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
development. In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
tents into line with new information and techniques 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
Fitting Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 
ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 


Choosing Time. WORKBOOK. 


FOODS FOR HOME 


THE MODE IN 


AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 


DRESS AND HOME 
New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
Donovan's attractive book. Per- 


sonal charm is the keynote of the 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 
are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
color. The new drawings will be 
found to be delightfully in har- 
mony with the latest fashions. 


new. illustrations increase the OTHER TEXTBOOKS worKBOOK. 


put her knowledge and — 


tractiveness. IN HOME 
wi td 
8 NORKBOOK IN ECONOMICS THE GIRL TODAY 
Fg 4OME MAKING THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
9 = + New Edition LOOKING TOWARD By Lucretia P. Hunter 
& ars yy Carlotta C. Greer MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems 
8 ee ion to new problems and Johnson, Randolph, and of life, this book discusses the cus- 
iki e new edition of WORK- Pixley toms of the social world, the pro- 
HOME MAKING con- prieties at home, the conventions 
aa? w illustrations introducing of conduct when in the company of 
4 it. The book emphasizes goys’ GUIDE TO LIVING men, the influence of clothing and 
t facts and procedures a i ils ta voice on personality. There are 
eds to know, and points the 2 EE special sections on manners in the 


— street car, manners at a college 


xperiences into everyday —ROM THIMBLE TO GOWN Prom, and manners in an airliner. 


New Teachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


The book is attractively illustrated. 


CHICAGO 


5 
/ 
“ 3 
YOUR HOME | 
_{| AND YOU 
| | C Greer 
‘ | bd 
DRESS“ HOME 
| WORKBOOK 


